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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Dartmoor: a Descriptive Poem. By N. T. 
Carrington, Author of “ The Banks of Ta. 
mar.” 8vo.pp.204. London, 1826, Hatchard; 
Devonport, Rt. Williams. 

Havine read, and read with much gratifica- 

tion, the Dartmoor of Mr. Carrington, we 

regret either that his preceding poem has (amid 
the multiplicity of similar volumes) escaped our 
attention, or that we have no convenient op- 
portunity for turning to it as a medium of 
comparison with the present production. But 
as we may speak, without other reference, 
most favourably of the work before us, we shall 
do ourselves a pleasure and the public a service 
by bringing it at once under general notice. 
Had Dartmoor appeared tifty years ago it 
would assuredly have acquired far more imme- 
diate and greater fame, and, probably, a far 
wider circulation than, in the later and exist- 
ing states of poetical publication, it is likely to 
obtain. And this is to be lamented for the 
sake of the author ; because, if we are correctly 
informed, he fills a place in life to which the 
product of a successful book could not fail to be 
acceptable : he is a schoolmaster in Devonport, 
to the laborious duties of which station are 
superadded the cares of a numerous family of 
children. To the compositions of such a man 
it would be no stretch of critical candour to ex- 
tend a large measure of indulgence; but Mr. 

Carrington needs it not ; and we mention the 

circumstances not as an apology for his Muse, 

but in order to awaken the interests and excite 
the sympathies of the friends of struggling 
genius for a case of no common occurrence, 
whether we look at the condition of the indi- 

vidual, or at the beauties of his performance. 
Having taken Thomson (chiefly) as his mo- 
del, Mr. Carrington has directed his thoughts 
to flow in the full and natural tide of descrip- 
tive verse. The stream is smooth, ample, and 
gently swelling, like a fine river whose course is 
h a champaign country ; not turbulent, 


brawling, broken by rocks and cataracts, likeT 


most of the poetry of the century in which we 


live. It may not, therefore, strike so much at}, 


first sight ; bit its tranquil graces are not less 

ted to improve on longer intimacy, to 
fill the breast with pleasing emotions, and to 
roll on to as distant a shore of that oblivious 
land where, at last, all the efforts of human 
Ingenuity are lost and forgotten. 

_ We have said that the Seasons are Mr. Car- 
rington’s model, and in fact we are of opinion 
that he has occasionally copied too closely. For 
example, the whole of the following is in his 
style, and the conclusion, though touching, 
Teminds us, and not advantageously, of that 
noble passage in Thomson, beginning— 

“Ah! little think the gay, licentious proud.” 

i «* On the Moor— 
When from the fesuing sky the sudden blast 
Bursts wild, and thick, the feathery flakes descend, 
Swift sailing on the howling wind—the swain 
Bold treads the fearful path, and through the bog, 
Quivering beneath his feet, sagacious winds 
Toseek some truant of the flock! Alas! 


Not always—though inured to hardship, skill'd 
To tread with nicest foot where danger lurks, 
And brave to face the mountain-storm—escapes 
The wary villager. Thrice o’er the earth 

Has winter pass’d, since here the it boy 
Untimely perish’d. Him the battling winds 
Resistless, and the volleying hail, and snow 
O’erwhelming, found upon the unshelter'd heath, 
As eve abruptly closed. What woes attend 

On pale Misfortune’s sons! In yonder towns 
Voluptuous, the fry: the young, the rich, 

Had met, that self-same hour, in many a hall 

To pleasure consecrate ; and as aroun 

Stream’d the full flood of radiance, music cheer'’d 
All hearts within, while horror ruled the night— 
The howling night without. Let Luxury hear, 
And sympathise! as from each love-lit eye 
Beam’d rapture, and a thousand angel forms 
Were floating in the dance, the wintry drift 

Of the bleak desert had inhumed alive 

The moorland wanderer; and as the hours 

Of Pleasure’s votaries flew on lightning wing, 
And strains as of Elysium softly fell 

Upon the ear of gaiety, the tide 

Of life with him ebb’d slowly—inch by inch— 
Endurance exquisite—till drowsy Death 
Reluctant closed the scene, and on the gale 
Unwept—unheard—he pour’d his parting groan !” 


But we trust we are not misunderstood to 


accuse the bard of Devon of servility in the 


an) tere sree we 
extract, which, as it partakes of the character 
of episode and tale, may be more agreeable to 
readers than a selection from various parts, 
and, at the same time, must be considered as 
an impartial example of the whole. After de- 
scribing the national prison which was erected 
on the Moor, and alluding to the most rational 
and amiable class of prisoners, Mr. C. pro- 
ceeds :— 
** Of this sacred band 

Had young Augustin been, but o'er his youth 

Misfortune’s blight had ro dane roseate bloom 

Had vanish’d from his cheek, and Hope, dear Hope, 

That spring-dew of existence, cheer’d no more 


The soul, and withering Consumption now 
Drank the life-blood by drops ! 


** How beautiful 
The vernal hour of life. Then pleasure wings 
With Wee eee the moments, and the sun 
Beams brightly, and nor cloud nor storm appears 
‘To darken the horizon. Hope looks out 
Into the dazzling sheen, and fondly talks 
Of summer; and Love comes, all the air 
Rings with wild harmonies. But songs may cease, 
Though caroll'd in the faithless spring, and Hope 
May prove a flatterer, and Love may plume ‘ 
His wing for flight, and every flower that blows 


quotation we have just made; we only cite 
it to shew the scho@l of which he is not an 
unworthy disciple. His subject has necessarily 
rendered his descriptions more local than those 
of his delightful prototype ; in the midst of these 
localities, however, there are a multitude of na- 
tural touches which belong to all scenes and to 
every period. An invocation to Spring, near 
the commencement of the poem, may fairly be 
given as a specimen of this :— 


«« O welcome Spring ! whose still small voice is heard 
E’en by the ae ry Cony of the North— 
Who strays amid thy empire, and feels not 
Divine sensations ?—feels not life renew’d 
At all its thousand fountains? Who can bathe 
His brow in a young breezés, and not bless 
The new-born impulse which gives wings to thought, 
And pulse to action. But for me, the gale, 
That wantons with the flower and fans the bud 
Into the ving leaf, and wafts around 
Fragrance and health, breathes not. The bird which 


sings 
His touching lay of liberty and love - 
To thousands, sings not to my ear. The hymn 
Of earth and sky—the breeze, the flower, the brook— 
All sights and sounds delicious—cheering still, 
From morn to eve, the blushing vernal hour— 
Are for the joyous many who can stray 
At will, unshackled by the galling chain 
That Fate has forged for Labour’s countless sons ;— 
A chain unbroken and unloosen’d oft 
Froin youth to toiling age, save just to taste 
How sweet a thing is liberty ;—to mar! 
How green the carth—how beautiful the sky— 
How all-magnificent the sea—and wear 
The hated bonds again. On me the sun 
Has seldom shone—a freeman ;—free to rove 
At morn, and hear the feathery rations pour 
Their strains full-hearted, cre the ray has drank 
The dew-drop of the vale ;—to hear the rills 
In joyful tumult rush adown thy slopes, 
Devonia; 2nd with lightsome step to scale 
Thy hills green-breasted, and delighted view 
The infinite of prospect ;—free at noon, 
iy fringed brooks, in meditative mood, 
To rest where nothing breaks the hallow’d pause 
But lapse of living waters ;—free at eve, 
To tread some sun-illumin’d ridge, and gaze 
Enrapiured on the cloud that sails the west 
With hues celestial tinged, and hear the song 
That bids the day farewell :—how seldom free, 
Through life’sdull, dreary, heartless round, at aight— 
Dear night !—to draw my curtain on the world, 
Invoke the Muse, commune with ages past, 
And feast on all the luxury of books.” 


The feeling, taste, and general powers of the 
author, however, we will demonstrate by an 








Be blasted by the tempest’s breath. 


«* And thus 
It fared with young Augustin, and he sank 
Betore the death-blight, just as his green years 
Were gliding into summer beauty.. Long 
He woo'd a maid all innocence and truth, 
And lovely as the loveliest nymph that treads 
Thy banks, swift-rushing Rhone. And she return’d 
His passionate suit, and every day that came 
Strengthen’d th’ indissoluble charm that wound 
Itself round their young hearts. Thy skies are blue, 
Fair Provence, and thy streams are clear and fringed 
By the lush vine, that in thy quiet vales 
Hangs out its full frank clusters, glowing deep 
With richest per vee « teaged tint; and thou 
Hast songs of witching minstrelsy from bowers 
Of fragance ; and, amid the deepening shade 
Of groves, sweet cots—abodes of health and peace, 
By woodbine, rose, and myrtle sweetly deck’d. 
But Love has power to fling an added charm 
F’en on the beautiful; and when these met, 
At magic eve, the soft, the sunny South 
Yet more enchanting seem’d ;—the hills, the vales 
Wore an unearthly charm ;—the crystal streams 
Roll'd on with new-born minstrelsies ;—the woods 
Were greener, fairer, and this world arose 
To their yw enorme and delighted eyes, 
With all the hues and forms of Paradise. 


«* But Revolution from her wild trump ble 
A loud and fearful blast; and at the sound 
The nations trembled, and the land, the seg, 
Were one wide scene of tumult. ‘Neath the shade 
Of vine, fig, olive, now no more the swain 
Reposed y indolence! No more 
Sweet tales of love in ruse and myrtle bowers ! 
For France, with fiercest call, from loom and plough, 
From hill and vale, city and cot, aroused 
Her sons to conflict ; and Augustin, torn 
From her he loved—the weeping Genevieve— 
Was sent, with many a hapless victim more, 
To combat England on the wave. The hawk 
Might scare the eagle from his cliff,—the wolf 
Might bay the monarch lion in his den,— 
As soon as the victorious prows of Gaul 
Chase Albion's red-cross from the sea, and wrest 
The trident from her grasp. Awhile the bark 
That bore Augustin from his native strand 
Successful roam’d; but '’cross her ocean-path 
An English frigate awepte and soon the flag « 
Of fierce Democracy, deep-humbled, waved 
Beneath the British banner ! ‘ 

«« © Farewell, France!’ 

The captive sigh’d, as, for the gentle breeze 
Of balmy Provence, loudly round him howl'd 
The chill, moist gale of Dartmoor! Where are now 
The blushing bowers—the groves with fruitage hung 
Voluptuous—the music of the bough 
From birds that love bright climes—the perfuired 


. Torn— 
The golden day—the vi eveo— 
The walk—the interchange of soul—too well, 
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‘Too well remembered? Exile, think no more; 
‘There’s madness in the cup that Memory holds 
To thy inebriate lip! 


** Yet rise they will— 
Dear visions of thy home. The birds will sing— 
The streams will flow—the grass will wave—the 


flowers 
Will bloom—and through the leafage of the wood 
‘The blue smoke curl; thy cot is there—thy cot— 
Poor exile! and the secret mighty power, 
’ love, that o’er the wide-spread earth 
Binds man to one dear, cherish’d, sacred spot, 
His home, is with thy spirit; and will oft 
Throw round its dear enchantments, and awake, 
For distant scenes beloved, the deep-felt sigh, 
And prompt the unbidden tear ! 


**O! who that drags 
A captive’s chain would feel his soul refresh’d, 
Though scenes, like those of Eden, should arise 
Around his hated cage? But here 
Lost all its freshness, manhood all its prime, 
And age sank to the tomb, ere Peace her trump 
Hage | blew ; and still upon the eye, 
In dread monotony, at morn, noon, eve, 
Arose the Moor—the Moor! 


“ And year on year 
Thus crept away—spent in consuming thought ;— 
But now terrific rumours reach’d his ear 
Of tierce commotions, insurrections, f 
Intestine, making home Aceldama ; 
Till at the last came, crushing all his hopes, 
A wii tale. « O Liberty, what crimes 
Were perpetrated in thy glorious name !’ 
In that devoted land, when Faction strode 
O’er wreck of throne and tribune to the heights 
Of lawless brief dominion! Perish’d then, 
In a massacre, the brave, 
The wise, t good, the fair, beneath the fangs 
Of Revolution’s hell-hounds. Vaunted France— 
‘The gallant, the frank-hearted, and the gay, 
Where lovely ‘ woman as a =. 
Had long been worshipp’d’—in that fearful hour 
‘Threw off its ancient . Men became 
Brutal—infuriate ;—from scaffold thrill’d 
The female shriek ; and (O eternal shame 
To France!) within the and gulfing wave 
‘They sank, all wildly mix’d, the son, the sire, 
‘The mother, and the gentle virgin—all, 
Jn one dark watery grave !” 


We forbear from trespassing further on the 
reader with other extracts, or remarks on this 
| We shall only add, that it reflects much 

onour on the author, of whose talents his 
native place has just reason to be proud; 
and to express again our hope that it will re- 
commend him to the regards not only of his 
near compatriots, but of the British people at 


large. 
= 





Sandoval ; or, The S; 


panish Free 

3vols. London, 1826. Colburn. 
Tuts is a highly-attractive title, and the work 
is further recommended by the name of the 
author of Don Esteban. Freemasonry, with 
its ancient origin, its symbols, and its myste- 
ries ;—the potent influence it (or something 
assuming its shape) has been supposed to exer- 
cise over the destinies of monarchs and nations 
—is a capital acting power in the machinery of 
# romance. ere can be no doubt, whatever 
may have been done in Germany or France 
under this disguise, that in Spain those who 
called themselves Freemasons were strictly as- 
sociated for political purposes, and that the 
revolutions in that country were moved in 
various ways by this kind of agency ; and it is, 
accordingly, very interesting to find in Sando. 
val a history of its effects among a people where 
it was so fiercely prescribed by the Govern. 
ment, that a proof of being a Freemason would 
have cost a man his life. 

We also like in these volumes the healthy 
tone in which the author speaks — so very un- 
like a Spaniard, and so befitting a citizen of a 
better country. This is quite a novelty in the 
annals of publications emanating from Spain, 
or any native of Spain. The first Spanish Ro- 
mances—the romances of Chivalry—seem to 
haveinfected all theirliterature in the sameman- 
ner down to the time of Cervantes, who is him. 
self deeply embued with its spirit. Soldans and 


12mo. 





Emperors of Trebizond, and ladies, and giants, 
and gorgeous knights, in plate or mail, and ex- 
travagant incidents, then gave place, for a brief 
period, to the ridiculous and romantic love, and 
the impossible purity, and the insipid Jongueurs | 
of pastoral romance; and then, as extremes 
generally meet, the Spanish romances passed 
from histories of emperors and ‘ valorous ca- 
valiers ” to beggars and rogues,—from the nar- 
ration of deeds of high emprise to those of pick- 
ing pockets,—and from their Dianas and Gala- 
teas to village landladies and their virtuous 
maidens, 

The reign of muleteers, rogues, and beggars, 
was a long and popular one, and the novelas 
exemplares in which their feats were recorded 
were translated and imitated throughout Eu- 
rope. But of Spanish romances, since the days 
of the gusto Picaresco, we profess to know no- 
thing, and we shall therefore proceed at once 
to Sandoval, which is essentially a Spanish 
novel, though written in the English tongue. 

The novel commences soon after the period 
of the battle of Toulouse, when the third army 
had received orders to march to the Spanish 
frontier. Sandoval is a young Spanish offi. 
cer belonging to this army, who, at the open- 
ing of the novel, has received letters from 
Spain, informing him of the overthrow of 
the Constitution by Ferdinand and the Ser- 
viles, and the accusations of heresy which have 
been made against himself, in order to preju- 
dice him in the eyes of the bigotted mother of 
his beloved and beautiful Gabriela. On the 
dissolution of the army he proceeds to Spain, 
and on his arrival at his native town he finds 
that his father has fled, that his house has been 
seized on by order of Government, and his pro- 
perty condemned, and he himself is received 
with coldness and insult by the mother of Ga- 
briela, as well as by Father Lobo, her confes- 
sor, and his nephew, the latter of whom is thus 
described : — 

*“ Don Aniceto Artimana was announced, 
and in walked a man of low stature, dressed in 
a rich gold embroidered coat, decorated with 
the great cross of Charles III., white kersey- 
mere pantaloons, hessian boots with gold fringe 
and tassels, a gold-laced cocked hat under his 
left arm, and a cane with a gold top in his 
right hand. Unfortunately, all this finery 
could not conceal a look of marked ferocity, 
and features as coarse and vulgar as they were 
disgustingly deformed. Eyes of a greenish co- 
lour, sunken into the head, and so concealed by 
the bushy eyebrows which overhung them, 
that only a twinkling, resembling the glim- 
merings of a light burning in a deep dark dun- 
geon was observed; a nose which, by some 
unlucky accident in his boyhood, had been so 
completely flattened on his face, that it was 
impossible to discern either nostrils or bridge ; 
thick, projecting lips, of a mulberry hue, shew. 
ing through them a set of large, half-broken, 
blackened, irregular teeth ; and a chin which 
instead of being, like most human chins, dim- 
pled and nicely rounded, slanted off so suddenly 
from the lower line of the inferior lip, that it 
was lost in the large, straight jaws, which ran 
considerably beyond the ears. His hair, too, was 
so fantastically arranged, that it resembled a 
half-dried artichoke, having some of its leaves 
erect, others half bent and others hanging down.” 

This captivating person is inte for the 
husband of Gabriela by her affectionate mo- 
ther; but she still remains faithful to Sandoval, 
who is ‘suddenly called from her, by his exiled 
father’s orders, to attend a meeting of free- 
masons. The state of society at this period 





we give in the author’s own words i=» 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


** In fact, until this epoch nothing had ye 
been done by the patriots to establish a regular 
system of communication by means of secre; 
societies. Scattered about the country, weak. 
ened and discouraged by the destructive pro. 
ceedings of their adversaries, a few of them, at 
most, assembled in private houses and secret 
places, to communicate to each other the news 
they received from their dispersed friends, 
The Freemasons’ lodges, which became after. 
wards the bonds of union with the liberal 
party, were, at the moment here alluded to, 
few in number, and very contracted in their 
object ; but even before the king’s return their 
influence had been very inconsiderable. Free. 
masonry in Spain, previous to Napoleon's in. 
vasion, was confined only to a few individuals, 
who had been accepted masons in foreign lodges. 
The intercourse with both French and English 
freemasons, who went to Spain on account of 
the war, caused that number to be augmented, 
though by no means so greatly as might have 
been expected. The first attempt at forming 
a grand Spanish Orient was made by those 
Spaniards who were attached to the party of 
King Joseph ; and who, aided by their Gallic 
friends, succeeded in nominally establishing it. 
Their numbers increased in proportion as their 
party gained ground; but their object in 
making new proselytes was principally to give 
strength to their faction, and obtain mutual 
assistance from each other im whatever diffi. 
culties, either personal or political, they might 
find themselves involved. At about the same 
period, and soon after the promulgation of the 
Constitution, those liberals who were at Cadiz, 
and who belonged to that society, formed also 
a kind of lodge, the object of which was merely 
to prevent the serviles from obtaining a pre- 
ponderance in the administration ; but neither 
these masons, nor those belonging to the same 
party who were scattered about the country in 
the different armies, had among themselves any 
bond of union, or determined political object. 
This fact was well known to the servile faction ; 
yet, on the king’s return to Spain, unwilling to 
forget that it was owing to the efforts of some 
of the Freemasons that they had failed in ob- 
taining, during the time they were at Cadiz, 
what they so much panted after, namely, a 

reponderance in the government, they, in con- 
junction with the beloved Ferdinand the Grand 
Inquisitor, and our Holy Father the Pope, 
fulminated a decree against the Freemasons, in 
which, as the holy inquisitors themselves ex- 
pressed it, ‘ We henceforth offer to receive 
with open arms, and all that tenderness which 
has always characterised our ministry, those 
who, within the space of fifteen days from the 
date of this decree, shall spontaneously and vo- 
luntarily denounce themselves to us; but if any 
person (which God forbid !) persist in following 
the road to perdition, we shall employ, to our 
great regret, rigour and severity, causing the 
pains and penalties of the civil and canonical 
laws to be inflicted on the offenders.’ It is 
needless to add, that this decree was followed 
by numerous arrests throughout the Peninsula ; 
and that even some of those persons suspected 
of being suspicious in this respect, were unfor- 
tunate enough to be received ‘ in the open arms 
of the holy inquisitors, whose embraces we can 
compare only to the loving coil of the boa con- 
strictor, or the more rapturous clasp of the 
African tiger.” 

Sandoval is now admitted a member of the 
Orient, and volunteers to join the rising which 
had been planned by Gorriz and the celebrated 
Mina at Pampluna. Of this unsuccessful at- 





tempt, there is a very animated description 
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in the first volume. The second opens with 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Sandoval’s return to Logrofio, his native 
place, where he seeks shelter in a farm-house. 
During the first few hours of Sandoval’s stay, 
the worthy owner is visited by the curate, who 
comes to demand his tithes; then by a Fran- 
cisean friar, a capuchin, a lay brother from a 
nunnery, 2 mercenary, and a missionary, who 
all come for the laudable purpose of begging. 
This picture is cleverly sketched. 

In the mean time, the mother of Gabriela 
has been prevailed upon by Father Lobo and 
his nephew to shut up her daughter in a con- 
vent; and the ceremony of taking the veil 
js jnst about to conclude, when Sandoval, 
whom the news had reached, rushes into the 
church, falls senseless on the floor, and in this 
condition is borne off, by order of the charitable 
monk, to a dungeon. 

“ In this place, men and women, young and 
old, innocent and guilty, were huddled toge- 
ther—here the man who had grown hardened 
in vice and crime was tied to the one who had 
only committed an error,—the exalted patriot 
to the remorseless assassin,—the insolvent 


In the mean time the Madrid lodge of Free- 
masons, which had been dissolved, was endea- 
vouring to reorganise itself; but their plans 
had nearly failed in consequence of the arrest 
of Van Haller, who was thrown into the dun- 
geons of the Inquisition. His examination, 
torture, and escape, in which he is aided by 
Sandoval, are given with great cleverness ; and 
with their arrival at Bayonne, on their way to 
Paris and London, “ for objects which deeply 
concerned the masonic association,” the second 
volume concludes. 

On the return of Sandoval to Spain, he is 
naturally anxious to learn something of the fate 
of Gabriela, and for that purpose proceeds to 
the lodging of his servant Roque, who is absent. 
Sandoval gues in search of him to Lavapie, 
the St. Giles’s of Madrid; and we have the 
following description of a manola assembly, 
which has so much merit, and describes a class 
so new to English readers, that, notwithstand- 
ing its length, we must extract it. The latter 
part will remind the reader of a powerful scene 
in Count Fathom. 

“ Having ascertained from Roque’s friend 





debtor to the felon,—the lover who hadincurred 
the displeasure of his mistress’s parents, to the 

false coiner. All were condemned to breathe | 
the same confined, malignant, infected air ; | 
unless, indeed, any one chose to purchase by 

weight of gold the privilege of being shut up 

in a solitary cell, from the avaricious keeper, 

whose ingenuity in inventing new modes of 
tormenting his victims, in order to extort their 

last real, did honour to his employers. 

“In casting his eyes to a distant corner of 
it, Sandoval observed an old man in a dying 
state, stretched on the straw, and attended by 
4 young woman, who, with haggard looks and 
dishevelled hair, tried to support his head on 
her lap, while three half-naked boys were 
kneeling at his feet uttering lamentable cries. 
He turned his head away from this heart-rend- 
ing spectacle, his eyes swimming in tears ; but 
they alighted on a spectral figure chained to 
the wall, so withered and ghastly, that were it 
not for the rags with which he was covered, 
and the painful sighs which now and then 
swelled his bosom, he might have been mistaken 
for the skeleton of a man once in existence. A 
sroup were here singing obscene and profane 
songs, and further on another absorbed in 
prayer. The very walls themselves presented 
afrightful representation of the horrors of that 
abode of wretchedness and guilt. On them the 
bigot had drawn Virgins, saints, and crucifixes, 
leside the revolting obscenities sketched by the 
immoral and degraded beings who had spent 
the greatest part of their lives in this horrific 
abode: here a memento of past pleasures was 
‘graven, and beneath it one of present suffer. 
ng and grief; further on was a ridiculous epi- 
gram beside a melancholy epitaph. The strange 
confusion thus visible in this horrible dungeon 
could not but furnish a reflecting mind, like 
that of Sandoval, with matter for grief and 
indignation, pity and disgust, tenderness and 

tation.” 

From this fearful place Sandoval escapes, in 
cousequence of the success of a plot formed 
anong the prisoners to murder the keepers ; 
and the execution of their plan is detailed with 
se force and spirit, He then hastens to 

ledo, where he finds the famous Riego, of 
whase personal hi inter 
: e istory we have many interest- 
Ng particulars, and some new anecdotes. On 
ung Corutia the hero of the story joins 

whose unfortunate attempt to proclaim 


as nearly as he could the place in Lavapie 
where he was likely to meet him, Sandoval pro- 
ceeded towards the spot with all possible haste, 
till at last he came to a lane where he heard 
not far off the twanging of guitars, and the 
sound of veices singing the lively and favourite 
dances of the 1 led hegas, and 
observed some of their women just entering 
the house from which the merry sounds issued. 
He hastened to the place, and knocking at the 
door, demanded admittance in the usual way. 
* May I crave the favour of being admitted to 
participate in your pleasures ?” 

*¢ ¢ By all means,’ said an old sibyl who 
opened the door to him, and gave him, in their 
cominon ridiculous style, some necessary direc- 
tions, that he should not mistake his road. The 
first passage, however, was so dark, that San- 
doval was obliged to grope along as if he had been 
blindfolded. ... As he entered the second pas- 
sage, he heard more.distinctly the dbstreperous 
laugh and loud talk of the men, who graced every 
other word with an oath or an obscenity, and the 
shrill and penetrating voices of the women sing- 
ing their manchegas, and cutting their jokes at 
each other, mingling with the confused sounds 
of timbrels, guitars, one or two violins, and 
spirited stamping of the feet. He was almost 
tempted to turn back; but the hope of finding 
his servant there prevailed, and he proceeded 
towards the room, in which he discerned a single 
lamp hanging from the ceiling, and scattering 
just light enough to enable them to see each 
other’s faces. The door of this room was so 
small, that Sandoval was obliged to stoop till 
his head nearly touched his knees; and as 
there was a step to be descended which he did 
not notice, he came into the room with that 
part of his body foremost, and his heels cutting 
a caper in the air. ‘ Chica,* put out the light, 
for the gentleman is now a-bed,’ said one of 
the manolas, suddenly turning to one of her 
friends. A burst of laughter followed this sally, 
while the confused Sandoval endeavoured to 
disentangle himself from his cloak, and recover 
his upright position. ‘’Tis the custom here, 
my darling, to pay for the bed on which we 
lie,’ said another, approaching him with one 
hand fixed on her hip, and the other stretched 
out, and-surveying him from head to foot, her 
head bent on one side, and ing with a 
saucy, impudent look, while she beat time with 
her toes on the ground. 











constitution, and heroic death, are here 
d j 1 ? ? 


* « Corresponding in English to * I say,’ or ¢ my dear.’ 
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** © And pray what may your charge be ?” 
inquired he. 

“© «The more you give us the better, my 
beloved,’ she said’; ‘but we'll be reasonable, 
and have it in the right juice; Valdepejias, 1 
trow you like. Well, then, slacken the strings 
of your pouch, and I'll send for an azumbre.’* 

* Sandoval thought it prudent not to object 
to this, and pulled out his purse (which hap- 
pened to be tolerably well furnished, and on 
which more than one eager glance lighted) to 
take ont a silver piece, which he gave to the 
manola. ‘ I see you love the king’s face,’ said 
she; ‘ he is a good-looking man enough in the 
yellow ones, but d—n me if I would exchange 
my Pepehillo for his royal person.’ 

“ Saying this, she took the piece, and beckon. 

ing to a tall majo, who was in earnest conversa- 
tion with several others, gave him the silver, 
and spoke to him in a low voice, of which San- 
doval only caught the two or three last words ; 
but of which he did not know the meaning, as 
they were spoken in their peculiar slang. She 
then invited our hero to sit down, while the 
wine came, on one of the wooden benches which 
stood against the wall, where, once installed, 
she began to pour forth a volley of witticisms, 
which she occasionally seasoned with an oath, to 
render them more expressive. Most of it, howe 
ever, was lost on Sandoval, whose eyes were 
glancing from one corner of the room to another, 
endeavouring to discover whether Roque was 
among the revellers. 
*“* The room, which might be about thirty 
feet wide by thirty-five long, was evidently too 
small for the company who were assembled in 
it, and who amounted to about sixty persons, 
some of whom were sitting squat on the floor, 
round a bota,+ which they occasionally lifted 
up to their lips, and kissed with the devotional 
fervour peculiar to the: manolas, Another 
group was seen sitting on a bench near a blind 
fiddler, whom they accompanied with their 
guitars ; while some of the girls who stood by 
added their own voices and the regular sounds 
of their timbrels to that of the numerous casta- 
nets of the dancers, who were in the middle of 
the room, executing, with the graceful attitudes 
peculiar to this kind of people, their manchegas 
in sets of four persons of both sexes to each, 
all of whom joined to really fine shapes and 
well-formed limbs the utmost elegance in 
their movements, and vivacity and expression 
in their countenances. . + +» + . 

“ Hardly had Sandoval ended his scrutiny, 
when a little ragamuffin, dressed in tattera, 
and without shoes or stockings, came running 
in with a bota full of wine, which he laid at 
the foot of the manola, after whispering seme 
words into her ear, to which she answered, 
‘ she would do so,’ and then taking the hota, 
added, with a nod to Sandoval, ‘ Here is to 
you, my darling,’ handing him afterwards the 
skin, to follow her example. Sandoval took it, 
but presented it to another girl who was near 
him, and then called to two or three more to 
aid in emptying it. These called their cortejos, 
and in less than two rounds the skin gave its 
last groan. During this time, however, a dis- 
pute commenced between two of the manolas, 
about who should have precedence in the next 
draught. The one swore she would choke the 
other, if she attempted to take the akin first ; 
and her opponent retorted by declaring, that if 
she had as many eyes as her spencer had but- 
tons, she would tear them all out, rather than 
stand by and see her drink first. These 








© «* Two quarts.” ‘ 
t ‘* Asmal leather bag for wine, 
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threats were followed by sarcasms and nick-| 
names, and these by taunts and accusations ; 
after which they both assumed a threatening 
attitude. They threw back on their shoulders 
their mantillas, placed their knuckles on their 
hips, and, shaking their heads, shewed their 
white teeth, as ‘their mouths grew distorted 
with rage, and glanced their dark eyes at each 
other in such a manner, that they seemed to 
emit sparkles. At length they flew at each 
other like two wild cats, their shrill voices 
resembling the cry of those animals when en- 
gaged in a deadly conflict. 

*¢ Sandoval, who had risen to quit these bac- 
chanalians, thought he would do an act of cha- 
rity, if, before he left the place, he parted the 
two furies, whose mantillas now hung in rags 
about their necks, as did also the rest of their 
dress, ‘ Stand off, squire frock !’ cried two or 
three of the bystanders, seizing him by the 
arms; ‘ let the good souls fight it out, unless 
you wish to know how deep our nails can go 
Into your face.’ 

** AsSandoval knew that these ladies arenever 
in the habit of repeating their threats, he stood 
still according as he was bid, looking to the 
issue of this quarrel, with different feelings 
from those of the whole set of revellers, who 
surrounded the combatants, now applauding 
their mettle, and now encouraging them to pro- 
ceed. At last one of the spectators cried ont— 
* Zounds! must you fight like common women, 
and can you not make short work to your broil 
with your knives ?” 

‘* At these words, one of the fighting women, 
recollecting she had one about her, firmly 
grasped the throat of her antagonist, and thrust- 
ing her hand into her pocket, in an instant she 


opened the knife, and made a deep gash in the 
neck of her enemy, who gave a shrill scream, 
and then fell on the floor covered with gore. 
At - of this the other darted to the door, 


and the cry of murder was raised. All the 


spectators now rushed out of the room, as if 


each of them had been the perpetrator of the 
deed, and Sandoval followed the crowd, whose 
impulse it was impossible to resist. But on 
reaching the outside door, the same boy who 
had taken in the wine-skin came running and 
shouting, * La justicia, la justicia 1’* 

“ In this emergency, Sandoval stood at the 
door uncertain what road to take, yet anxious 
to be out of the way of these gentlemen ; for he 
well knew, that were the manolas to see him in 
their clutches, they would not hesitate in accus- 
ing him of the deed, in order to save one of their 
own people. While he was thus musing, the 
same manola who had been sitting with him 
appreached from behind, and giving him a smart 
tap on the shoulder, ‘ Have you, my darling, 
a mind to be hung?’ cried she, as if guessing 
the thoughts that were crossing his brain. ‘ If 
you be anxious to escape the minions,’ she 
added, ‘follow me, and I'll shelter you for an 
hour. Your liberality and genteel way of doing 
things must not pass unrequited.’ 

“ Saying this, she took him by the arm, and 
with | steps led the way, through two or 
three crooked and narrow lanes, to a house of 
no very prepossessing appearance, though simi- 
lar to those of that quarter of the town. They 
then mounted in the dark a flight of stairs, 
which was common to every inmate of that 
house, and the manola, opening a door at the 
very top of it, requested Sandoval to enter. 
Wher he had done so, she told him she would 





* “ The alguaciles or constables are so called, as form- 
ie i pom ay of that tree which in Spain often bears such 


be with him in a twinkling of the eye, for she 
was only going to fetch alight, and then quitted 
him, taking the precaution to lock the door,—a 
measure which he, thinking it unnecessary, did 
not much like. As, however, there was now 
no remedy, he groped about the room till he 
stumbled against a wooden chair, on which he 
sat down to wait her return. This was not 
quite so speedy as she had promised; for a 
quarter of an hour had now elapsed, and she 
had not yet made her appearance. After wait- 
ing half an hour longer, Sandoval began to grow 
impatient. He listened attentively to catch 
some sounds ; but all was still and silent as the 
grave. He got up, and went to the door, which 
he tried to force open; but it was too well 
secured, and resisted both his hands and feet. 
He then began acruise round the room, to dis- 
cover if there were any window in it, from 
which he might either call out, or make his 
escape; and stretching out his hands towards 
the walls, felt, as he went on, here a nail or a 
piece of paper hanging loosely, and further on, 
achinkorahole. Presently, however, the wall 
seemed to vanish at once from his touch, and 
stumbling against a plank or a step, he fell 
down, his head striking against the frame-work 
of a bed, and his stretched hands clasping a 
man’s leg, which jutted out from the bed, and 
which felt perfectly stiff and cold. 

*¢ A chill came over Sandoval’s frame as he 
grasped this dead limb, which he doubted not 
was that of some murdered wretch who, like 
himself, had been inveigled into that dark 
dwelling, to be robbed and poignarded by some 
of the ruffians who inhabited that part of the 
town, and of whom probably the manola was 
an associate. During some minutes he re- 
mained in the same posture, stretched on the 
ground, his forehead supported against the bed, 
covered with a cold sweat, and all his limbs 
shaking with agitation, without the power of 
moving from the spot wherehelay. At length 
his natural courage gradually returning, he cast 
his head back, and perceived just opposite, and 
even with the floor, a long crevice gleaming 
with light, which he immediately thought 
jmust belong to a door communicating with 
|another room. He rose hastily, and rushing 
towards it gave a furious push, by which a 
door flew back, slapped against the wall, and 
rebounded upon him with such force as nearly 
knocked him down. He, however, pushed it 
back again, eager to fly from that abode of 
murder; but no sooner he had entered the 
room where the lights were, than he remained 
transfixed to the spot, his eyes riveted on an 
object as horrible as that from which he wished 
toescape; nainely, an immense long coffin lying 
on the floor, and containing a corpse shrouded 
in a Franciscan habit, the ghastly countenance 
of which was rendered more visible by two wax 
tapers that burned on each side of it. His 
horror at sight of this object, great as it was, 
increased considerably when he perceived the 
corpse rise slowly from his coffin, and open a 
pair of huge eyes, which seemed to grow larger 
and larger as he rose, and which he fixed with 
a sort of dead-like gaze on Sandoval. When 
the spectre stood on his legs, he appeared of a 
gigantic size, his head nearly touching the 
ceiling of the garret, which was more than a 
foot above Sandoval’s. He then walked with 
measured steps towards him, pausing awhile at 
every step he took, his hands thrust into the 
side-pockets of his habit, which was tied round 
his waist with a thick rope. Having come up 
to Sandoval, he drew both his hands suddenly 
from the pockets, and .presenting to his head 
two large horse-pistols, said in a Jaconic man- 
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ner, but with a deep, sepulchral voice, ‘ Squire, 
your money !’ ” 

With this reasonable and polite demand 
Sandoval is forced to comply,—and he luckily 
escapes from this den with his life. He then 
proceeds towards Valencia, in company with 
the brave Colonel Vidal, who had organised a 
rising in that province for the liberation of 
Spain ; but which, with the fatality that seems 
to have attended all the efforts of the patriots, 
fails like the rest. Vidal is hanged, and San. 
doval returns to Madrid, where he learns that 
Ferdinand has fallen in love with his Gabriela, 
and that Father Lobo aids the king in his de. 
signs upon her honour. He hastens in disguise 
to a splendid festival, which is described at 
great length, given at the Osuna palace, 
—endeavours in vain to open the eyes of 
Gabriela’s mother to the king’s intentions, 
—and finally saves his mistress from his 
majesty’s violence ;—but, suspected as he is, 
he dares not reveal himself, and makes his 
escape amidst the confusion. He then pro. 
ceeds to the head-quarters of Abisbal, and 
joins the pretended rising which was organised 
by that traitor. On its failure he is arrested 
and thrown into prison; from which he is 
freed just in time to join in the momentary 
triumph of the unfortunate Riego. The novel 
now draws to a close ; the machinations of the 
monk and his nephew against the hero are 
frustrated ; Sandoval is united to Gabriela; 
and the volumes conclude with their removal 
from Spain to an English cottage, in order to 
avoid the sight and the sense of Ferdinand’s 
tyranny. 

In the rapid sketch of the story to which 
we have been obliged to confine ourselves, we 
have omitted all notice of the brother of San- 
doval, who is as devoted to the king as his bro- 
ther is to the constitution. We have also been 
obliged to exclude the history of the progress 
of Freemasonry in Spain, and the spirited nar- 
ratives of the various risings, which we could 
not quote at length, and would not abridge. 
There are many interesting sketches of Spanish 
manners—particularly among the lower classes 
—scattered throughout the book; and the 
author has evidently considerable talents for 
the description of scenery. The fictitious he- 
roes of historical novels are allowed to be in- 
sipid ; and Sandoval is not an exception to the 
rule which permits this: and there is more 
merit in the conception than in the execution 
of Father Lobo and his amiable nephew. In- 
deed, the imaginary persons throughout are not 
the best: the real heroes of the book are the 
real personages who figure in it. The king 1%, 
no doubt, caricatured ; but this, we suppose, 
must be forgiven in the case of so ardent 4 
Liberal as the author of Sandoval. 





Narrative of a Tour through Hawaii, or 
Owhyee; with Remarks on the History, 
Traditions, Customs, and Language of the 
Inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands. By 
William Ellis, Missionary, &c. 8vo. pp. 442. 
London, 1826. Printed for the Author: 
Hatchard: Seeley: Hamilton and Co.; Edin- 
burgh, Waugh and Innes; Dublin, Keene. 

CommMeEnNcinG with the beginning of August 

1821, and continuing through nearly four 

months of the Literary Gazette, we had the 

pleasure of publishing, in a small compass, oné 
of those original journals of voyages wit 

which it has been our good fortune, Tk 
ally, to vary the features of our publication. ¢ 
contained the intelligence collected by & clever 
individual of the name of Corney, who was 
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mate of the Colombia schooner, traded in 


years, (at various times) in the Sandwich Is- 
jands. On meeting with Mr. Ellis’s volume 
relating te the same parts, we naturally re- 
ferred back to our own authority; and it was 


agreed on every point. ‘trait 
Tamehameha, the king who preceded Rihoriho, 
and the character of Rihoriho himself (with 
which we are all better acquainted, in conse- 
quence of his visit to this country) are drawn 


Gazette for 1821, pages 524 and 551.) Mr. 


Corney also describes the knocking out of} waste. 


teeth and the cutting off of hair, as tokens of 


mourning for a chief, in the same manner as|Ciscoverers at 400,000. 


Mr. Ellis; and the curious fact of their pre- 
venting hogs, dogs, and fowls from making any 
noise during periods tabu-ed or set apart for ge- 
neral grief; but he states other particulars not 
‘noticed by the latter in this respect, namely, the 
native custom of burning their flesh with the 
bark of trees, and stripping themselves naked 
and prostrating themselves at the funeral cere- 
monies, (Literary Gazette, p. G47.) The de- 
scriptions of the games of draughts and hiding 
the stone are alike in both (Literary Gazette, 
697); and, in short, the two narratives per- 
fectly corroborate each other, and induce us to 
place implicit reliance on the novelties which 
Mr. Ellis’s later and different opportunities for 
observation have brought to light. Soon after 
the date at which our Journal ceased, Tame- 
hameha (whom Corney personally knew well) 
died (1819), and was succeeded by his son 
Rihoriho as king of all the Sandwich Islands.* 
Immediately after his accession, he adopted 
some very important measures, such as abo- 
lishing the system of idolatrous worship, and 
taking off the Tabu, 2 custom of infinite detri- 
ment, which kept the females in a state of 
degradation, and was a monstrous source of 
misery and oppression to the people. It thus 
happened that when Mr. Ellis’s brother mis- 
sionaries arrived at Hawaii (or Owhyee) in 
February 1820, they found the natives literally 
without a religion and without a God. This 
was extremely favourable for the propagation 
of a new creed; and accordingly we perceive 
that the preachers were every where listened 


Christian principles and Christian institutions, 
the northern Pacific from 1813 to 1818, and} to promote the true amelioration of mankind 
resided, during a considerable period of these | in all the relations of social life.” 


sustained by the facts which he relates of the 
superstitions, the prevalence of the crime of 
infanticide, the addition of drunkenness, and 
very satisfactory to find that, wherever the the destructive frequency of the worst of 
accounts touched on the same matters, they | foreign diseases among the natives. 
Thus the portrait of | of this humiliating conclusion we shall cite a 
few passages from the body of the work. 


long been free from volcanic eruptions; but 
the general appearance of the country is hardly 
precisely alike by both writers, (see Literary |s0 inviting as when first discovered; many 
4 i parts, then under cultivation, are now lying 

a 


But we fear this glowing assertion is not 


In proof 


“ The soil is rich in those parts which have 


* i 

** The inhabitants were estimated by their 
There is reason to 
believe this was somewhat above the actual 
population at that time, though traces of de- 
serted villages, and numerous enclosures for- 
merly cultivated, but now lying waste, are 
every where to be met with. At present it 
does not exceed 130,000 or 150,000, of which 
85,000 inhabit the island of Hawaii. The 
rapid depepulation which has most certainly 
taken place within the last fifty years, is to be 
attributed to the frequent and desolating wars 
which marked the early part of Tamehameha’s 
reign; the ravages of a pestilence, brought in 
the first instance by foreign vessels, which has 
twice, during the above period, swept through 
the islands; the awful prevalence of infanti- 
cide, and the melancholy increase and destruc- 
tive consequences of depravity and vice. * * 
* ‘The ava has been used for the purpose of 
inebriation by most of the South Sea Islanders, 
and is prepared from the roots and stalks of a 
species of pepper plant, the piper methysticum 
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the king, the small district of Kukuwau, si- 
tuated on the centre of Waiakea bay, resided 
not far from Maaro’s house. They had one 

child, a fine little boy. A quarrel arose be. 

tween them on one occasion respecting this 

child. The wife refusing to accede to the 

wishes of the husband, he, in revenge, caught 

up the child by the head and the feet, 

broke its back across his knee, and then threw 

it down in expiring agonies before her. Struck 

with the atrocity of the act, Mr. Young seized 

the man, led him before the king, Tamehame- 

ha, who was then at Waiakea, and requested 

that he might be punished. The king in. 

quired, ‘ To whom did the child he has mur- 

dered belong? Mr. Young answered, that it 
was his own son. ‘ Then,’ said the king, 

‘ neither you nor I have any right to interfere; 

I cannot say any thing to him.” 

*“ We have long known that the Sandwich 
Islanders practised infanticide, but had no idea 
of the extent to which it prevailed, until we 
had made various inquiries during our present 
tour, and had conversed with Karaimoku 
Kapiolani, the governor, and several other 
chiefs, who, though formerly unwilling to con- 
verse on the subject, have, since their ree 
ception of Christianity, become more com. 
municative. 

** It prevails throughout all the islands, and, 
with the exception of the higher class of chiefs, 
is, as far as we could learn, practised by all 
ranks of the people. However numerous the 
children among the lower orders, parents sel. 
dom rear more than two or three, and many 
spare only one; all the others are destroyed, 
sometimes shortly after birth, generally during 
the first year of their age. 

“* The ineans by which it is accomplished, 
though numerous, it would be improper to 





in many of the islands, and being a plant of 
slow growth, was frequently tabued from the 
common people. The water in which the ava 
had been macerated was the only intoxicating 
liquor with which the natives were acquainted 
before their intercourse with foreigners, and 


neous eruptions and prevent corpulency. 


ping, the case is very different. 


of Forster, which is cultivated for this purpose | 


was, comparatively speaking, but little used, 
and sometimes only medicinally, to cure cuta-|cide more than any other natives in the Pa- 
But | cific, if the intended victim only survived one 
since they have been so much visited by ship-|day, and frequently not more than a’ few 
} They have|hours, it was generally saved. Depraved as 
been taught the art of distillation; and foreign | they were, they could not afterwards sacrifice 


describe. Kuakini, the governor of the island, 
|in a conversation I had with him at Kairua, 
| enumerated many different methods, several of 
; which frequently proved fatal to the mother 
!also. Sometimes they strangle their children, 
| but more frequently bury them alive. 
** Among the Society Islanders, who, while 
they were idolators, probably practised infanti- 


to with complacency, and even where they did | spirits in some places are so easily obtained, |to a barbarous custom an innocent babe, who 


not make a great impression or produce con- 
viction, that they were only resisted by old 
prejudices, and by a’ few persons interested in 
the ancient priestly regime. It may, therefore, 
be hoped that their labours would the more 
speedily become effectual. 


But while we bréathe this wish, it is me- 
lancholy to have to state that the intercourse | 
with Europeans and Christians, which ought | 


than formerly. 
to be deplored.* 


stance of infanticide occurred in this district 


to have led to civilisation and prosperity, has | characterise savage life. 


not produced results upon which Europe and 
Christianity have cause to exult. It is true, 
Mr. Ellis tells us in his preface, that his state- 


ments respecting the Sandwich Islanders * wil 


prove that they are rapidly emerging from 


their former conditiog, and preparing to main 


tain a higher rank in the scale of nations. 


Above all, it will furnish a decisive and tri 








* Viz. Ist, Hawaii, 97 miles by 78, contains 4,000 square 
miles; 2d. Maui, 48 by 29 = 600 square; 3d. Tahurawa, 
11 by 8=60; 4th. Ranai, 17 by 9= 100; 5th. Morokai, 
y 23= 52; 7th. Tauai, 
33 by 28 = 520; 8th. Niihau, 20 by 7=80; and the two 
barren rocks called Taura and Morakini. They are all of 


4 by 7=170; 6th. Oahu, 46 
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entered his house, a 


taste and burping effect of the ava,” 





Obvious volcanic origin, and consist of Little else than lava, 
decomposition, 


in various states of 


“ About twelve years ago, a shocking in- 
,|gled it soon after its birth. 


exhibiting, in a most affecting manner, the | Sandwich Islanders, the infant, after living a 
unrestrained violence of malignant passion, and 
the want of parental affection, which so often 


* A man and his wife, tenants of Mr. 
Young, who has for many years held, under | murdered. 


* Yet getting drunk in Hawaii seems to be no great 
leasure. Visiting Mcomioi, a friend and favourite of the 
late Tamehamceha, Mr. F’llis relates, «* Soon after we had 
salt flying-fish was broiled for sup- 
r. A large copper boiler was also brought out, and tea 
was made with some dried mint, which he said he had 
procured many ae ago from —_ at Liner oe , He 
; oti i . . - | took his supper at the same time, but, instead of drinkin > P . 
umphant illustration of the direct tendency of con Gat = farge cocoa-nut shell full of ava. S|\depend, that they have known parents te 
— | nion of its taste might be formed by the distortion of his | 
countenance after a it, ha a a most —_ spared one. 
dose. There seemed to be about half a pint of it in the ? : . 
cup; its colour was like thick, dirty calcareous water. As more than half the children were thus cut off, 
he took it, a man stood by his side with a calabash of | What an awful spectacle of depravity is pre. 
fresh water, and = ner te gg Cg 
toxicating dose, he scized the calabash, and drank a ; 7 
hearty r Bers of the water, to remove the unpleasant annually sacrificed to a custom so repugnant to 


If an opi- 


that inebriety, with all its demoralisation, and | seemed to look with confidence to its mother or 

attendant misery, is ten times more prevalent | its nurse, and unconsciously smiled on those 

This is a circumstance deeply who stood by: hence the parties interested in 
. * 


the child’s destruction, which were the parents 
themselves, or their relations, generally stran- 
But among the 
week, a month, or even a year, was still in- 
secure, as some were destroyed when nearly 
able to walk. 

** It is painful to think of the numbers thus 
All the information we have been 
able to obtain, and the facts that have come to 
our knowledge in the neighbourhood where we 
resided, afford every reason to believe, that, 
from the prevalence of infanticide, two.thirds 
of the children perished. We have been told 
by some of the chiefs, on whose word we cau 


murder three or four infants where they have 


But even supposing that not 


sented! How many infants must have been 





all the tenderest feelings of humanity, that, 
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believe it would be found in the catalogue 
human crimes ! 


“‘ The reasons they give for this practice 
of depravity no less affecting. 
Among the Marquesians, who inhabit a group 
of islands to the south-east of Hawaii, we are 
told that children are sometimes, during sea- 


manifest a di 


sons of extreme scarcity, killed and eaten 


their parents, to satisfy hunger. With the 


Society Islanders, the rules of the Areoi 


stitution, and family pride, were the principal 
If the rank or family 
of the mother was inferior to that of the 
father, his relations or friends usually de- 
stroyed the child. More frequently, however, 
the mother’s rank was superior to that of the 
In this case, her relations, in order 
to avoid the degradation which they supposed 
it would entail on their family or class in 
society, almost invariably murdered the child. 
The regulations of the Areoi society were not 
only abominable and vicious, but exceedingly 
cruel, and, excepting the chiefs, no member 
was allowed to be a parent. Any woman be- 
longing to them, who should suffer one of her 


motives to its practice. 


father. 


offspring to live, would be immediately e 
pelled. 


the latter, which operates in a small 


natives have told us that children were fo 


merly sacrificed to the sharks infesting their 
shores, and which through fear they had dei- 
tied ; but as we have never met with persons 
who have ever offered any, or seen others do 
The 
principal motive, with the greater part of those 
who practise it, is idleness; and the reason 
most frequently assigned, even by the parents 
themselves, for the murder of their children, 
In general 
a| ‘* The governor entered freely into con- 
versation on religious subjects, particularly re- 
specting the resurrection of the body, the de- 
struction of the heavens and the earth at the 
last day, and the final judgment. After listen- 
ing attentively to what was said upon these 
subjects, he inquired about the locality of 
He was told that we did not 
know where the one or the other was situated, 
as no mortal has ever returned from either, to 
tell mankind about them; and we only know, 
that there is a place called heaven, where 
God makes glorious manifestations of his per- 
fections, and where all good men are perfectly 
happy; and that there is a place where wicked 
{| Men are shut up in darkness, to endure endless 
misery. He then said, ‘ How do you know 
I asked for his Bible, and 
translated the passages, which inculcate the 


it, this possibly may be only report. 


is, the trouble of bringing them up. 
they are of a changeable disposition, fond of 


wandering manner of life, and find their 
children a restraint, preventing them, in some 
degree, from following their roving inclina- 
are 


tions. Like other savage nations, the 
averse to any more labour than is absolutel 
necessary. 


infancy and childhood. 


attendance and care, to bury it at once; anc 


we have been credibly informed, that children 
have been buried alive, merely because of the 
On_ these 
eceasions, wheu the child has cried more than 
the parents, particularly the mother, could 
patiently bear, instead of clasping the little 
sufferer to her bosom, and soothing by caresses 
the pains which, though unable to tell them, it 


irritation they have discovered. 


has probably felt, she has, to free herself from 
this annoyance, stopped its cries by thrusting a 
piece of tapa into its mouth, dug a hole in the 
floor of the house, and, perhaps within a few 
yards of her bed, and the spot where she took 
her daily meals, has relentlessly buried, in the 
untimely grave, her helpless babe. 

“* The Society Islanders buried the infants 


they destroyed among the bushes, at some dis. 
tance from their houses; but many of the 


jnfants in the Sandwich Islands are buried in 


The reason generally assigned for this 
was, that nursing children quickly diminished 
the personal charms of the mother. Excepting 
degree, 
none of these motives actuate the Sandwich 
Islanders ; those, however, by which they are 
influenced, are equally criminal. Some of the 


Hence they consider their children 
a burden, and are unwilling to cultivate a 
little more ground, or undertake the small 
additional labour necessary to the support of 
their offspring during the helpless periods of 
In some cases, when 
the child has been sickly, and the parents have 
grown tired of nursing and attending it, they 
have been known, in order to avoid further 


of | resided together. 


by 


in- | dered child. 


stances in detail with apparent unconcern.” 


x. | interest. 


r-|that which he has given to the public. 


exhibitions of his well-meant zeal. 


cannot praise. At Kairua 


y 


heaven and hell. 


these things ?” 


doctrine of the resurrection, &c., and told him 
it was from that book we obtained all our 
knowledge of these things ; and that it was the 
contents of that book which we had come to 
teach the people of Hawaii. He then asked if 
all the people in our native countries were 
acquainted with the Bible. I answered, that 
from the abundant means of instruction en- 
joyed there, the greater portion of the people 
® « ‘The candid reader will pass over all the defects in 
the execution of the work, when assured that every pre- 
ten: except to a simple narrative of facts, is dis- 
claimed ; amidst a variety of engage- 
ments, and under pressure of severe domestic af- 
fliction ; and that the last ten years of my life have been 
#0 much devoted to the study of the uncultivated lan- 

of the Pacific, that when most of it was written, 
they were more familiar than tny native tongue.” 








the houses in which both parents and child had 
In the floors, which are fre- 
quently of earth or pebbles, a hole is dug, two 
or three feet deep, into which they put the 
little infant, placed in a broken calabash, and 
having a piece of native cloth laid upon its 
mouth to stop its cries. The hole is then filled 
up with earth, and the inhuman parents them- 
selves have sometimes joined in treading down 
the earth upon their own innocent but mur- 


‘“* The bare recital of these acts of cruelty has 
often filled our minds with horror, while those 
who have been engaged in the perpetration of 
them, have related all their tragical circum- 


We learn with gratification that this prac- 
tice, abhorrent to nature, has ceased in the 
Society Islands since the introduction of Christi- 
anity ; and it is to be hoped that the admoni- 
tions of the missionaries will soon produce a 
similar moral reformation in the Sandwich 
group. Further illustrations of these and other 
points will occur, however, as we proceed more 
regularly through with Mr. Ellis’s volume, 
which is certainly a work of very considerable 
Having resided six years in the So- 
ciety and two in the Sandwich Islands, he 
acquired a knowledge of the language of great 
use in forming opinions and making correct 
observations on the inhabitants; and we may 
add that, notwithstanding his apology,* we 
have seldom met with a more unaffected, sensi- 
ble, plain, and well-written narrative, than 
We 
could perhaps have dispensed with the constant 
mention of morning and evening prayers, of 
** conducting” (a vile phrase) worship at this 
time and that, and the citation of every text 
on which they preached to the natives; but 
we must remember that the author was a mis. 
sionary, and make allowances for these trifling 
Yet we 
will adduce an instance of the thing which we 
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without the clearest evidence, we should not 


had either read the book, or had in some other 
way become acquainted with its principal con. 
tents. He then said, ‘ How is it that such 
numbers of them swear, get intoxicated, and 
do so many things ene in that book ? 
He was told, that there was a vast difference 
between knowing the Word of God, and obey; 
it; and that it was most likely, those persons 
knew their conduct was displeasing to the God 
that made them, yet persisted in it because 
agreeable to their corrupt inclinations. He 
asked if God would not be angry with us for 
troubling him so frequently with our prayers, 
If he was like man, he said, he was sure he 
would. I replied that God was always ‘ wait. 
ing to be gracious,’ more ready to hear than 
we were to pray; that indeed he was not like 
man, or his patience would have been ex. 
hausted long ago by the wickedness of men; 
but that he continued exercising long-suffering 
and forbearance towards sinners, that they 
might turn from their evil ways and live.” 

We confess that had we been the governor 
we should have been far from being satisfied 
by these explanations. 

[To be continued.] 





The Last of the Mohicans; a Narvatize of 
1757. By the Author of ‘* The Spy,” &, 
3 vols. J. Miller. London, 1826. 
Tuts is not the first time we have had to ex. 
press our very cordial approval of Mr. Cooper's 
productions ; and the volumes before us will, 
we think, do any thing but diminish the just 
reputation of the American novelists. Never 
was the character, the original and interesting 
character, of the native Indians so well, so 
truly, and so vividly drawn as in his pages. 
They are not heroes of romance, talking Cock- 
ney sentiment, as if taking a moonlight row 
in a boat from Battersea; but the real stern 
sons of the woods, whose wild passions, like 
race-horses, burst into fiercer flight for their 
temporary restraint : we feel their individuality. 
The narrative part of the present work is 
wrought up with unfluctuating interest; but 
certainly the skill with which the characters 
are drawn and developed, is where the author's 
talents have been the most strikingly success- 
ful. The English scout, alias Hawk-eye, alias 
La Longue Carabine, is brought into ad- 
mirable contrast with the simple, yet, in his 
way, generous David Gamut, the psalm-singer ; 
and these, with the young, the generous, the 
heroic Uncas, would of themselves be sufficient 
to establish the fame of any novelist. In a 
work like this, it is as difficult to make one 
circumscribed extract give an idea of the 
interest of the narrative, as for one sketch, 
taken from a particular point of view, to image 
forth the whole landscape ; and the scene from 
which Gur quotation is made is only one 
among many of similar attraction. 
We should premise that Cora, Alice, and 
Major Heyward, have been taken prisoners by 
some Indians, and La Lougue Carabine, Uneas, 
and his father Chingachgook, follow them to 
attempt their rescue. 
“¢ Then die!’ shouted Magua, hurling his 
tomahawk with violence at the unresisting 
speaker, and gnashing his teeth with a rage 
that could no longer be bridled, at this sud- 
den exhibition of firmness in the one he be- 
lieved the weakest of the party. The axe 
cleaved the air in front of Heyward, and cutting 
some of the flowing ringlets of Alice, buried 
itself, and quivered in the tree above her head. 
The sight maddened Duncan to desperation. 
Collecting all his energies in one effort, he 





snapped the twigs which bound him, and 
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and fell to the earth together. The naked body|enemy with naked hands. 
of his antagonist afforded Heyward no means | was sufficient to assure him of the rashness of 
of holding his adversary, who glided from his the measure, for he immediately found himself 
grasp, and rose again with one knee on his/ fully engaged, with all his activity and courage, 
chest, pressing him down with the weight of al|in endeavouring to ward the desperate thrusts 
giant. Duncan already saw the knife gleaming | made with the knife of the Huron. Unable 
in the air, when a whistling sound swept past| longer to foil an enemy so alert and vigilant, 
him, and was rather accompanied than fol-| he threw his arms about him, and succeeded in 

He felt| pinning che limbs of the other to his side with 
his breast relieved from the load it had en-| an iron grasp, but one that was far too exhaust- 
dured; he saw the savage expression of his; ing to himself to continue long. 
adversary’s countenance change to a look of|tremity he heard a voice near him shouting, 
vacant wildness ; and then the Indian fell pros-|‘* Extarminate the varlets ! 
accursed Mingo !” 

** At the next moment, the breech of Hawk- 
visitation of death on one of their band. But! eye’s rifle fell on the naked head of his ad- 
as they regarded the fatal accuracy of an aim|versary, whose muscles appeared to wither 
which had dared to immolate an enemy at so} under the shock, as he sunk from the arms of 
much hazard to a friend, the name of * La} Duncan flexible and motionless. 

** When Uncas had brained his first an- 
every lip, and was succeeded by a wild and a} tagonist, he turned, like a hungry lion, to seek 
sort of plaintive howl. The cry was answered | another. 
by a loud shout from a little thicket, where the | gaged at the first onset had paused a moment, 
incautious party had piled their arms ; and, at | and then seeing that all around him were em- 
the next moment, Hawk-eye, too eager to load| ployed in the deadly strife, he had sought, 
the rifle he had regained, was seen advancing | with hellish vengeance, to complete the baffled 
upon them, brandishing the clubbed weapon, | work of revenge. Raising a shout of triumph, 
and cutting the air with wide and powerful | he had sprung towards the defenceless Cora, 
sweeps. Bold and rapid as was the progress of sending his keen axe as the dreadful pre- 
the scout, it was exceeded by that of a light} cursor of his approach. The tomahawk grazed 
her shoulder, and cutting the withes which 
bound her to the tree, left the maiden at li- 


lowed by the sharp crack of a rifle. 


trate and dead on the faded leaves by his side. 
“The Hurons stood aghast at this sudden 





Longue Carabine’ burst simultaneously from 





and vigorous form, which, bounding past him, 
leaped, with incredible activity and daring, into 


the very centre of the Hurons, where it stood, | berty to fly. 
whirling a tomahawk and flourishing a glitter-| savage, and, reckless of her own safety, threw 
ing knife, with fearful menaces, in front of| herself on the bosom of Alice, striving, with 
Cora. Quicker than the thoughts could follow | convulsed and _ ill-directed fingers, to tear 
these unexpected and audacious movements, an | asunder the twigs which confined the person of 
image, armed in the emblematic panoply of|her sister. Any other than a monster would 
death, stole, with the imaginary glidings of a| have relented at such an act of generous de- 
votion to the best and purest affection ; but 
threatening attitude at the other’s side. The|the breast of the Huron was a stranger to any 
savage tormentors recoiled before these warlike | sympathy in the moments of his fury. Seizing 
intruders, and uttered, as they appeared, in| Cora by the rich tresses which fell in glossy 
such quick succession, the often-repeated and | confusion about her form, he tore her from her 
peculiar exclamation of surprise, followed by | frantic hold, and bowed her down with brutal 
the well-known and dreaded appellations of, | violence to her knees. The savage drew the 
|flowing curls through his hand, and raising 

** But the wary and vigilant leader of the|them on high with an outstretched arm, he 
Hurons was not so easily disconcerted. Casting | passed the knife around the exquisitely moulded 
his keen eyes around the little plain, he com-| head of his victim, with a taunting and ex- 
prehended the nature of the assault at a/ulting laugh. 
of fierce gratification with the loss of the fatal 
It was just then the sight|the subtle Huron rolled swiftly from beneath 
Bounding from his|the danger over the edge of the precipice, and 


spectre, before their eyes, and assumed a 





* Le Cerf Agile ! Le Gros Serpent !’ 


glance, and encouraging his followers by his 


voice, as well as by his example, he unsheathed | opportunity. 
his long and dangerous knife, and rushed, with| caught the eye of Uncas. 
aloud whoop, upon the expecting Chingachgook. | footsteps, he appeared for an instant darting 
It was the signal for a general combat. Neither | through the air, and descending in a ball he 
party had fire-arms, and the contest was to be| fell on the chest of his enemy, driving him, for 


decided in the deadliest manner ; hand to hand,|many yards from the spot, headlong and 
The violence of the exertion cast 
They arose |and were following with speed and clamour, 


with weapons of offence, and none of defence. 





prostrate. 
** Uncas answered the whoop, and leaping on| the young Mohican at his side. 








A single instant 


In this ex- 


No quarter to an 


The fifth and only Huron disen- 


She eluded the grasp of the 


But he purchased this moment 





an enemy, with a single, well-directed blow of 
his tomahawk, cleft him to the brain. Hey- 
ward tore the weapon of Magua from the sap- 
ling, and rushed eagerly towards the fray. As 
the combatants were now equal in number, 
each singled an opponent from the adverse 
band. The rush and blows passed with the 
fury of a whirlwind and the swiftness of 
lightning. Hawk-eye soon got another enemy 
within reach of his arm, and with one sweep of 
his formidable weapon he beat down the slight 
and inartificial defences of his antagonist, 
crushing him to the earth with the weight of 
his blow. Heyward ventured to hurl the toma- 
hawk he had seized, too ardent to await the 
moment of closing. It struck the Indian he 


together, fought, and bled each in his turn. 
But the conflict was soon decided ; the toma- 
hawk of Heyward and the rifle of Hawk-eye 
descending on the skull of the Huron at the 
same moment that the knife of Uncas reached 
his heart. 
*“ The battle was now entirely terminated, 


Serpent. 


former wars. 


with the exception of the protracted struggle 
between Le Reynard Subtil and Le Gros|lying and deceitful varlet as he is! 
Well did these barbarous warriors | nest Delaware now, being fairly vanquished, 
prove that they deserved those significant 1 

names, which had been bestowed for deeds in| head; but these knavish Maquas cling to life 
When they engaged, some little | like so many cats-o’-the mountain. Let him 
time was lost in eluding the quick and vi-|go— 
gorous thrusts which had been aimed at their 
several lives. Suddenly darting on each other,|from his French commerades; and, like a 
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ed upon another savage, who was prepar-|an instant his onward rush. Encouraged by 
h loud yells and a more deliberate aim, | this slight advantage, the impetuous young 
the blow. They encountered, grappled, | man continued his onset, and sprang upon his 


together, like twining serpents, in pliant and 


subtle folds. At the moment when the victors 
found themselves unoccupied, the spot where 
these experienced and desperate combatants 
lay could only be distinguished by a cloud of 
dust and leaves, which moved from the centre 
of the little plain towards its boundary, as if 
raised by the passage of a whirlwind. Urged 
by the different motives of filial affection, 
friendship, and gratitude, Heyward and his 
companions rushed with one accord to the 
place, encircling the little canopy which hung 
above the warriors. In vain did Uncas dart 
around the cloud, with a wish to strike his 
knife into the heart of his father’s foe; the 
threatening rifle of Hawk-eye was raised and 
suspended in vain; while Duncan endeavoured 
to seize the limbs of the Huron with hands 
that appeared to have lost their power. Co- 
vered, as they were, with dust and blood, the 
swift and subtle evolutions of the combatants 
seemed to incorporate their bodies into one, 
The death-like looking figure of the Mohican, 
and the dark form of the Huron, gleamed 
before their eyes in such quick and confused 
succession, that the friends of the former knew 
not where nor when to plant their succouring 
blows. It is true, there were short and fleet. 
ing moments, when the fiery eyes of Magua 
were seen glittering, like the fabled organs of 
the basilisk, through the dusky wreath by 
which he was enveloped, and he read by those 
short and deadly glances the fate of the com. 
bat in the hated countenances and in the pre. 
sence of his enemies ; ere, however, any hostile 
hand could descend on his devoted head, its 
place was filled by the scowling visage of 
Chingachgook. In this manner, the scene of 
the combat was removed from the centre of 
the little plain to its verge. The Mohican 
now found an opportunity to make a powerful 
thrust with his knife; Magua suddenly re. 
linquished his grasp, and fell backward, with. 
out motion, and seemingly without life. His 
adversary leaped on his feet, making the 
arches of the forest ring with the sounds of his 
shout of triumph. 

* © Well done for the Delawares! victory to 
the Mohican!’ cried Hawk-eye, once more 
elevating the butt of the long and fatal rifle ; 
‘a finishing blow from a man without a cross 
will never tell against his honour, nor rob him 
of his right to the scalp !” 

“ But, at the very moment when the dan. 
gerous weapon was in the act of descending, 


falling on his feet, was seen leaping, with a 
single bound, into the centre of a thicket of 
low bushes which clung along its sides. The 
Delawares, who had believed their enemy 
dead, uttered their exclamation of surprise, 


like hounds ‘in open view of the deer, when a 
shrill and peculiar cry from the scout instantly 
changed their purpose, and recalled them to 
the summit of the hill. 

“¢ Twas like himself!’ cried the invete. 
rate forester, whose prejudices contributed so 
largely to veil his natural sense of justice in all 
matters which concerned the Mingoes; ‘ a 
An ho. 


would have laid still and -been knocked on the 


let him go; ’tis but one man, and he 
withont either rifle or bow, many a long mile 








-had selected on the forehead, and checked for 


they closed, and came to the earth, twisted] rattler that has lost bis fangs, be can do ag 
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arther mischief\until such time as he, and we 
too, may leave the prints of our moccasins over 
a long reach of sandy plain. See, Uncas,” he 
added, in Delaware, ‘ your father is flaying 
the scalps already! It may be well to go 
round and feel the vagabonds that are left, 
or we may have another of them loping through 
the woods, and screeching like any jay that has 
been winged !” 

** So saying, the honest, but implacable 
scout, made the circuit of the dead, into whose 
senseless bosoms he thrust his long knife with 
as much coolness as though they had been so 
many brute carcasses. He had, however, been 
anticipated by the elder Mohican, who had 
already torn the emblems of victory from the 
unresisting heads of the slain. 

* But Uncas, denying his habits, we had 
almost said his nature, flew with instinctive 
delicacy, accompanied by Heyward, to the as- 
sistance of the sisters, and quickly releasing 
Alice, placed her in the open arms of Cora. 
We shall not attempt to describe the gratitude 
to the Almighty Disposer of events which 
glowed in the bosoms of the lovely maidens, 
who were thus unexpectedly restored to life 
and to each other. Their thanksgivings were 
deep and silent; the offerings of their gentle 
spirits, burning brightest and purest on the 
secret altars of their hearts; and their re- 
novated and more earthly feelings exhibiting 
themselves in long and fervent, though speech- 
less caresses. As Alice arose from her knees, 
where she had sunken by the side of Cora, 
she threw herself on the bosom of her sister, 
and sobbed aloud the name of their aged fa- 
ther, while her soft, dove-like eyes sparkled 
with the rays of revived hope, the intelligence 
with which they beamed partaking more of the 
ethereal than of any expression which might 
belong to human infirmity.” 

This powerful and striking scene is only on 

a par with the rest of the story. If unabating 

interest, vivid portraiture of character, most 

admirable scenic description—if these are cri- 


curious. 
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we select for review. 


feeding the poor, and other charities. 


It is strange to contemplate the anxious care 
with which some individuals prescribed their 
funeral rites to the most minute details; how 
others lavished their property to purchase 
prayers for their souls’ ** health; how others 
mingled up the mention of their mortal sins 
with very pious objurgations, and the burning 
of lights to saints or making coffins for their 
bones; and how others, again, devoted large 
sums to works of utility, such as repairing 
bridges and highways, granting releases for 
debts, endowing alms-houses, clothing and 
The 
remembrances by gift of furniture, plate, 
rings, books, clothes, armour, &c. &c., are also 
of a singular description, and an entire epitome 
under each of these heads would be extremely 

Of all the parts, however, there is 
none which challenges reflection more than the 
vast amount bequeathed by persons of every 
rank and station to the church. 
middle of the fifteenth century, to be sure, 
such bequests began to diminish in frequency 
and extent; though even so late as the 16th 
century we find ‘* no song no supper’’—no 
legacy no prayers, still the creed and practice. 
Thus Alderman Sir Henry Colet, knight, leaves 
** to the high altar of the parish church of St. 
Antony, of London, whereof I am now a pa- 
rishioner, for my tithes and oblations forgotten 
or negligently withholden, if any such be, in 
discharging of my conscience, as I know none 
so to be, and to the intent the curate there 
pray for my soul, xs.; to the high altar of the 
parish church of Stebunhithe to the like intent 
xs.; also I will that my executors, as soon as 


After the 


terions of talents, we may then most cordially 
recommend the Last of the Mohicans to our 


they may goodly after my decease, provide and 
ordain two honest chaplains of good name and 
fame and honest conversation, that orie to sing 
and say mass, and other divine service daily, 
when he is disposed, in the parish church of 





Nicolas’s Testamenta Vetusta.* 
Wuen, a few weeks since, we introduced 
these volumes to public notice, we gave the 
intimation which their various merits demand- 
ed, that we should shortly return to them for 
the purpose of enriching our pages with a 
more digested analysis of their contents; and 
to this pleasing and not unedifying duty we 
now direct our pen. 

A multitude of wills, from the time of the 
Second Henry to the accession of Elizabeth, 
embracing a period of more than three cen- 
turies and a half, (1182 to 1545,) could not fail 
to elicit an immense number of facts, to illus- 
trate the ceremonies, feelings, manners, cha- 
racters, domestic habits, and outward bearing 
of our ancestors; and this publication is, ac- 
cordingly, a treasure in this kind. 
extremely useful for the correction of family 

enealogies, and well calculated to throw a 
ight upon many dark points in philology. 


It is also 





Stebunhithe, and the other in the parish 
church of St. Antony aforesaid, and to pray 
especially for my soul, the souls of my father 
and mother, and of my children, and for all 
Christian souls, by the space of fitteen years 
next following after my decease, and that 
either of the same chaplains have for their 
labour yearly, during the said fifteen years, 
vill. vis. vitid.” 

Alas, if they were supposed to be efficacious, 
how many prayers, and masses, and trentalls, 
and de profundises, and lamps, to be said, 
sung, or burnt “ for ever,” have ceased to be 
remembered !! The poor wretches who fan- 
cied that by founding such religious ceremo- 
nials they might wipe out or the sooner repair 
the sinful deeds done in the flesh, were sorely 
mistaken: and the souls which depended much 
upon them near the era of the Reformation, 
which extinguished them all, must be deemed 
very ill-used souls; Have prayers on their 
behalf been instituted by those who continue to 


PCTS TOOL NRE etene ee nneneneemnn enema meneame ny 
and grateful, instead of the villain nu/lé virtute|the Angels, the Tuesday of St. Thomas of 
redemptum painted by Hume, are remarkable | Canterbury, the Wednesday of the Holy Ghost, 
examples. But in the other matters alluded | the Thursday of Corpus Christi, the Friday of 
to, the Testamenta testimonies are more copi- | the Holy Cross, and the Saturday of the Ap. 
ous; and some of these we shall endeavour to | nunciation of Our Lady; for the performance 


class, without however going minutely into of which I devise x1 pounds of land per an. 
them all, or even into all the particulars of those | num.” 


| The famous Cardinal Beaufort’s is another 


remarkable instance of faith in posthumous 
services. 

*¢ J will that every day three masses be cele. 
brated for my soul by three monks of that 
church, in the chapel of my sepulture. And 
that the name of Henry Cardinal be pro. 
nounced. ... I will that ten thousand masses be 
said for my soul as soon as possible after my 
decease, namely, three thousand of requiem, 
three thousand ‘* de rorate ceeli desuper,’ three 
thousand of the Holy Ghost, and one thousand 
of the Trinity. I will that the prior of my 
said church of Winchester, and the convent of 
the same, have cc/i., and my better cup and 
patten, and my vestment embroidered, which I 
bought of Hugh Dyke, on condition that none 
should use the vestment but the Bishop of 
Winchester, or whoever may officiate in pre. 
sence of the king, queen, and king’s eldest 
son. I remit to the abbey and convent of St. 
Augustine beyond Canterbury, cccixvili. 
x1irs. 111d. which they owe me, on condition 
that they cause my name to be inserted in 
three masses daily.” 

Observe the anxiety of Sir Thomas Wynd- 
ham, knight, a gallant admiral, who attended 
Henry VIII. to the field of the Cloth of Gold: 
he died in 1522, and his will proves that, then, 
the superstitious feelings common to the darkest 
ages were, in some cases, as prominent as ever. 
It has the following among other curious pas. 
sages :— 

** My mercifull Redemer, Maker, and Sa- 
vyour, I trust that by the speciall grace and 
mercy of thy blessyd mother, ever virgyn, our 
Lady Mary, in whon, after the in this mortal 
lyfe, hath ben my moost singular trust and 
confidence, to whom in all my necessities I 
have made my contynuall refuge, and by whom 
Ihave hitherto ever had my speciall comfort and 
releef; will in my moost extreme nede, of her in- 
finite pitye, take my soule into her hands, and 
hit present unto her moost dere Sonne... Also to 
the singular mediacions and prayers of all the 
holy company of hevyn, aungells, archaungells, 
patriarches, prophets, apostells, evangelists, 
martyres, confessoures, and virgynes; and 
specially to myn accustomeed advourrys [his 
tutelar patrons], I call and crye, Saint John 
Evangelist, Saint George, Saint Thomas of 
Canterbury, Saint Margaret, Saint Kateryn, 
and Saint Barbara, humbly beseche you, that 
not onlye at the houre of deth, soo too ayde, 

socour, and defend me, that the auncyent and 

goostly enemy, nor noon other yll or dampna- 

bell spirite, have power to invade me, nor with 

his tereablenes to anoye me; but also with 

your holy prayers to be intercessorice and 

mediatrice unto my Maker and Redemer, for 

the remyssion of my synnes, and salvacion of 

my soule....And in any wyse, I woll have a 

sermon made by a doctor of divinitie at the 












Nor is it altogether unimportant as a guide to 
lead us from the generalisations and theories of 
History to the simple truth concerning men 
and things: of this, Henry VII. claiming the 
crown by right of conquest, and not by descent 
or marriage ; and Edward, Duke of York, the 
grandson of Edward III., appearing to be just 





profess the same faith ? 


Richard, Earl of Warwick, who died 1439, 


irects as follows: — 

** I will that, in the chapel where my body 
be buried, three masses be sung every day, so 
long as the world shall endure; one of Our 
zady with note, according to the Ordinale 
Sarum; the second without notes of 


uiem, 





* 2 vols 8vo Nichols and Son. 


viz, the Sunday of the Trinity, the Monday of 


mass of requiem. Also I will have immediatelie 
after my decesse, as shortly as may be possible, 
a M masses to be said within the citie of Nor- 
wich, and other places, within the shire of 
Norfolk ; whereof I will have, in the honor 
of the blissed Trinitie, one hundreth ; in ho- 
nor ‘of the five wounds of our Savyour J’hu 
Crist, one hundreth; in honor of the five 
joys of our blissed Lady, one hundreth; in the 
honor of the nine orders of aungells, one hun« 
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dreth; in the honor of the patriarchs, one 
hundreth ; in the honor of the twelve apos- 
tells, one hundreth ; in the honor of all saints, 
one hundreth ; of requiem, one hundreth ; in 
the honor of St. John the Evangelist, thirty ; 
in the honor of St. George, forty ; in the ho- 
nor of St. Thomas of Canterbury, thirty ; in 


lodge these two priests, to the intent that these 
poor men might be the better guided and or- 
dered, every of the said priests having yearly 
for his salary x marks.” 

Without dwelling on these common institu- 
tions of religious offices, to sing and pray for the 
deceased, we shall turn to another striking 


the honor of St. Margaret, forty ; in the honor|feature in the Testamenta, which strongly 


of St. Kateryn, thirty; and of St. Barbara, 
thirty; which maketh the whole nombr of a 
masses.” . 


marks the manners of the times: we allude to 
the mention of illegitimate children. John, 
Lord Fanhope, who married Henry IV.’s sister, 


This is being tolerably precise and_parti-| leaves 


cular; Henry, Lord Marney, of the same period, 


“ To John, my bastard son, now at Ampt- 


is equally so. * I will,” he says, ** that a new | hill, ccc marks; and in case he should die 
almshouse be made, and set up with five par-| before he attain the age of twenty-one, I will 
titions, for five poor men, and one common| that Thomas, my other bastard son, shall have 


kitchen for them all, the walls to be made with 
brick, roofed with timber, and tiled; also a 
ground for a garden place, to be closed with 
a brick wall; and that the said poor men shall 
have yearly twenty loads of wood in their yard, 





out of the profits of my lands, and each of them | 
toward his maintenance xd. every week, and| received as part of my legacy of Lady Otteley, 
against the feast of St. Michael the archangel|and x/. for her relief; Joan, my bastard 
one gown of russet frise, ready made ; also that | daughter, late wife of Thomas Clement.” 


every of the said five poor men shall be such 


the said ccc marks.” 

Sir Thomas Bryan, 1495 — 

*¢ T will that bread and drink be given to 
the prisoners in Newgate, the Fleet, Ludgate, 
King’s Bench, and Marshalsea; to Elizabeth, 
my daughter, twelve silver spoons, which I 


Sir Edward Howard, 1512, is yet more 


as shall say at the least their paternoster, ave, | curious. 


and creed in Latin; for the which wages and 
salary, I will that every morning at their up- 


| 


“* My manor of Morley in Norfolk, which 
my wife hath for her life, paying yearly to the 


rising they shall say for the souls of Sir Robert | prior and convent of Ingham in Norfolk, to 


Marney, knight, and his wife, Sir John Mar- 


find a priest to sing for me and her at the altar 


ney, my father, and Jane his wife, also for the| there called St. Esprit; also whereas that I 
souls of Thomasine and Elizabeth, my wives, | have two bastards, I give the king’s grace the 
of Thomas my son, and for the souls of all my | choice of them, beseeching his grace to be good 
children, five paternosters, five aves, and one! lord to them, and that when he cometh of age 
creed, and every day go to the church of Leyr | he may be his servant, and him that the king’s 
Marney, and there hear mass in the new chapel | grace chuseth I bequeath him my bark called 
above mentioned ; moreover, I will that at |‘ GENETT,’ with all apparel and artillery, 
their first coming into the church every of them | and LZ. to begin his stock with; the other I 
shall kneel down before the sacrament and say | bequeath to my special trusty friend Charles 


a paternoster and an ave, and then go to my 
tomb, and there kneeling down, say for my 


Brandon, praying him to be good master unto 
him; and for because he hath no ship, I be- 


soul, and for the other souls above named, three | queati to him c marks to set him forward in 
paternosters, three aves, and one creed in wor-| the world.” 


ship of the Trinity; and then go down into 
the church, and there, in the time of mass or 
masses, or else before their departure from the 
said church, say for the before-named souls Our 
Lady's Psalter ; and at night before their going 
to bed, every one of them to say, kneeling on 
their knees, five paternosters, five aves, and 
the creed, for the souls aforesaid: also I will 
that such of them as can say De profundis 
shall say it, in lieu of the said five paternosters, 
five aves, and one creed ; also that every Wed- 
nesday and Friday they go into the church at 
afternoon, and there kneeling about my tomb, 
say for my soul and the souls aforesaid Our 
Lady's Psalter, and if any of them can say 
Dirige, I will that they say it in lieu of Our 
Lady’s Psalter ; also I will that my executors 
shall find two good and honest priests to say 
mass daily in the chapel aforesaid, and in their 
masses every day to say De profundis for my 
soul and the other souls before rehearsed ; also 
every Sunday to say Mass of the Nativity of 
our Lord, and of the Annunciation of Our 
Lady ; on Monday, of the Holy Ghost and of 
the Nativity of our Lord ; on Tuesday, of the 
Trinity and the Conception of Our Lady; on 
Wednesday, of the Resurrection and Purifica- 
tion; on Thursday, de Corpore Christi and the 
Assumption of Our Lady ; on Friday, of the 
Five Wounds and of the Cross ; on Saturday, 
de Omnibus Sanctis et de Requie ; and I will 
that every Wednesday and Friday every of the 
said two priests shall say Placebo, Dirige, and 
Commendations, for my soul and other the 
souls before named ; also I will that there shall 
bea chamber made over the said alms-house to 


| 


| 





Folks leave their children to the Lord Chan- 
cellor in our days: it would be a pretty joke if 
they were allowed to add their bastards to his 
Majesty’s charge. Sir Edward Poynings, a 
few years later than the foregoing, is more 
prolific and explicit. This is his will : 

‘** My body to be buried in the parish church 
of Oston Hanger. Dame Isabel, my wife, who 
was daughter to Sir John Scott; to Dame Jane 
Clynton, late wife of Lord Thomas Clynton, 
one sparner [sparver, a bed,] of silk, with cur- 
tains of the same; to the monastery of Mut- 
tenden St. Radegund, where I am founder, 
XLs. to pray for my soul; William Scott my 
brother; I will that my feoffees stand enfeoffed 
of my manors of Ostenhanger, Boroughmersh, 
Estbrigge, Salrewood, Lyn’sson, and Sellinge 
besides Horton the Monks, for twelve years to 
the use of Edward Thwaits, my servant, and 
after to the use of Thomas, my bastard son, 
his heirs; remainder to Adrian, my bastard 
son, and his heirs; remainder to Edward, my 
other bastard son.” 

For the present we shall conclude with a 
testament rendered more interesting by the 
demolition of the place of sepulture to which 
it refers. 

*“ Ann Holland, Dutchess of Exeter, April 
20, 1457. My body to be buried in the chapel 
of the chancel of the church of St. Katherine 
beside the Tower of London, where the corpse 
of my lord and husband is buried; and I forbid 
my executors to make any great feast, or to 
have a solemn hearse, or any costly lighis, or 
largess of liveries, according to the glory or 
vain pomp of the world, at my funeral, but 


only to the worship of God, after the discretion 
of Mr. John Pynchebeke, Doctor -in Divinity, 
one of my executors. To the Master of St. Ka- 
therine’s, if he be present at the dirige and mass 
on my burial day, vis. vind. ; to every brother 
of that college being then present 111s. Ivd. ; 
to every priest of che same college then present 
xxd.; to every clerk then present x1id.; to 
every choirester vid. 3; to every sister then pre- 
sent xxd.3 to every bede-man of the said place 
vitid. I will that my executors find an honest 
priest to say mass and pray for my soul, my 
lord’s soul, and all Christian souls, in the 
chapel where my body be buried, for the space 
of seven years next after my decease ; and that 
for so doing he receive every year xt1 marks, 
and daily to say placebo, dirige, and mass, when 
so disposed. Proved May 15, 1458.” 


Her very dust has within these three months 
been scattered to the winds, and trodden un- 
der feet among the filth of Wapping. Well 
might she forbid the vain pomp of the world ; 
but could she have foreseen it, she must have 
shuddered at the unhallowed indignity to which 
her relics have been exposed. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

The Sabbath; being a familiar Exposition of 
its Duties, §c. By the Rev. J.C. Packman, 
Priest in Ordinary of his Majesty’s Chapels 
Royal, and Rector of Langdon Hills, Essex. 
12mo. pp. 87. Rivingtons. 

WE like much better the inculcations of the 

Sabbath’s duties in this little volume than some 

of its deductions from the Old and New Testa- 

ments, which sometimes, as it appears to us, 
prove too much, and sometimes not enough. 

The Sabbath is a day of rest, in the best of 

senses; of moral relaxation and virtuous enjoy- 

ment. To mark it by austerity and monkish 
sourness is to make divine worship painful. 

Est modus in rebus applies even to eternal con- 

cerns, unless we are prepared to go the length 

of utter seclusion from the world as anchorites. 

Morning Meditations ; or, A Series of Reflec- 
tions on various Passages of Holy Scripture, 
and Scriptural Poetry for Every Day in the 
Year. Second edition, 12mo. pp. 366. Lon- 
don. J. Nisbet. 

A Curist1an publication of seemingly great 

fervour. There is, however, no connexion (in- 

deed there could not be throughout) between 
the daily dates and the prayers, musings, or 
meditations placed beneath them. When they 
are so we do not always find the most apposite 
language: thus, under Christmas-day, the 

Virgin Mother is styled * a poor pious woman.” 

The writer is extremely hostile to Socinianism 

and Antinomianism, and often hits at both 

sects, not only in observations, but in petitions 
to Heaven. 

The Opinions of an Old Gentleman on several 
Moral and Religious Subjects. 18mo. pp. 157. 
Same Publisher. 

Is another small religious tract, and deserves 
well to be put into the hands of youth. Seventy-« 
five years have not made the writer a dull and 
wearisome lecturer ; on the contrary, his coun« 
sels are conveyed in an unusually cheerful and 
entertaining manner. Dialogue and story en- 
force some useful precepts, which they, at the 
same time, render pleasant and amusing to the 
reader. 

Poems, principally on Sacred Subjects. By the 
Rey. Robt. Brown, Minister of St. Matthews, 
Tsle of Man. 12mo. pp. 155. Same. 





As a didactic poet Mr. Brown does not emerge 
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a 

from the level part of Parnassus where Medio- 
crity dwells: he is, however, a sincere and 
well-meaning writer, and his themes are cal- 
culated to inspire good moral feelings, though 
they are not models of poetical composition. 





Faney’s Sketch; or Gems of Poetry and Wit. 
18mo. pp. 152. By Paul Pry the Younger. 
London, Cowie and Co.; and Creasy and 
Baker, Brighton. 

WE ought to think this a good collection of 
the good things of the day, for a good deal of 
it is taken from our Gazette. It is, however, a 
very merry little book, made up from a num- 
ber of passing sources, with a fund of anec- 
dotes, jests, epigrams, and poetical pieces of 
various merit. The press is rather slovenly in 
some instances, but seldom so as to impair the 
meaning or point of the passage. 





The Theory of the Infantry Movements. By 
the Author of “ The British Drill.” 3 vols. 
8vo., with a book of plates. London, 1826. 
Sams. 

Tus, we have no doubt, is a work of much 

practical value; and, indeed, distinguished 

British officers have spoken to us very highly 

of Baron Suasso’s ample publication. We are 

only able to say so much ; for, notwithstanding 
that we are expert and experienced Reviewers, 
and have the word of command, we own that 
this is too heavy a charge for our capacities. 
We therefore, though our columns are always 
open to merit, close files, without drawing out 
many lines ; for which we trust our readers 
will not think we halt, or deserve a dressing, as 
if our offence were “* rank.” If we imagined 
that they would do so, we should certainly not 
march off in open order, but take at once to 
our wings and fly from their displeasure, with- 
out preserving any squares, or even firing a 


shot. 





Sardinia. 


THERE are few foreign countries of which so 
little is known in England as of Sardinia. It 
is said, however, that a work is in active pre- 
paration which will satisfactorily supply this 
deficiency in our information. The first vo- 
lume of a History of Sardinia has been lately 
published at Turin, by the Chevalier J. Manno, 
private secretary to his Sardinian Majesty. It 


that in which a Pretor was sent into the is- 
land, to whom was also intrusted the govern- 
ment of Corsica; and in the enumeration of 
the different battles with the Sardo-Carthage- 
nians, he takes particular notice of that in 
which Asdrubal lost twelve thousand men.— 
In the fourth book, the historian shews the 
part which the Sardinians took in the civil 
wars of the Romans, and describes the charges 
which, in the year of Rome 700 were pre. 
ferred against Marcus Scaurus, the Pretor of 
Sardinia; and he appears to consider it due to 
the honour of his country to refute the diatribes 
of Cicero against the Sardinians.—The fifth 
and last book of the volume details the system 
of legislation and government established by 
the Romans in this fertile island, (which 
served to feed the Roman people and armies) 
and the severe taxation imposed upon the in- 
habitants. The Chevalier Manno terminates 
this part of his work with an estimate of the 
ancient population of the island, which, he 
thinks, under the Roman republic, amounted 
to above two millions of souls ; and with some 
remarks on the union of the Sardinian with 
the Latin idiom, out of which the existing 
language has grown. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR APRIL. 
THE Sunenters Taurus the 20th day, 3 hrs. 43 
minutes ; his true place in the heavens will be 
6 degrees due south of the star Mesarthim, in 

the head of the Ram. 
The Moon will be in conjunction with 


Mercury 


eDDELLES Ac: slememsititeni ee at 
conjunction, it would require 3,087,043,493,260 
years to bring them in conjunction again, 
The ring of Saturn has now the following 
proportions :— 
Transverse axis -+++++++++++ 1.000 
Conjugate axis reeeee ss O502 


14th day, noon. Uranus in quadrature. 28th 
day, stationary. 

The present month will be singularly favour. 
able for seeing all the superior planets. 

Deptfvrd. J. 


as T.B, 
ARTIFICIAL ANATOMY. 

Stnce the year 1822 the English students 
have been much interested in the progress of au 
attempt made by Dr. Auzoux, of Paris, to pro. 
duce artificial preparations that might be sub. 
stituted in lieu of dissections. That yo 
physician, with an ingenuity which constantly 
developed new resources, and a perseverance 
that has merited for him the assistance of the 
French government, has at length succeeded 
in obtaining a material of a vegetable nature, 
nearly as hard as wood, but less frangible, which 
can be moulded into the most delicate forms 
which the human body assumes in its various 
parts. The artificial subject which, during 
the year 1825, he has been able to perfect, is 
constructed in such a manner that it represents 
every thing relative to anatomy; muscles, 
veins, arteries, viscera, bones, &c., and all dis. 
played in their natural colours. Over the 
whole is placed a covering made to represent 
the skin. Upon removing the skin, the sub- 
cutaneous veins, and the superficial layer of 
muscles, become visible. Then, by removing 
each muscle separately (and with it the vessels 
and nerves that cover its surface), the subjacent 
parts are laid open: these being detached, the 
naked skeleton is seen, retaining only a few 





RNA Ass. c6siiccuscen 9 
Saturn 

Jupiter 

Mars 


8 Capricornus «++ +--+. + +28 

4th day, Mercury will attain his greatest- 
elongation, and may be seen for a short time 
after sunset. 12th day, stationary. 

Venus has past her full, and is now approach- 
ing toa gibbous form. She will soon be visible 
as an evening star. 

** From chambers brighter than the day, 
Star of the evening, thou dost come, 
To gild with glory’s opening ray 
The front of heaven's imperial dome.” 


Mars is now in his most favourable situation 





is divided into five books. The first treats of 
the establishment in Sardinia, at various and | 
uncertain periods, of Phenician, Greek, Etrus- 
ean, and Punic Colonies.- The learned his- 
torian thinks that the first, driven out of| 
Palestine, took refuge in the island of Sardinia ; | 
in proof of which opinion he quotes a Phenician 
inscription published by the Abbé Bevossi, in 
1774, in the Ephémérides de Rome. The py-| 
ramids, called Novaghes, which are to be seen 
by hundreds in some parts of Sicily, and which 
are formed of square blocks of stone, M. Manno 
believes to be monumental, and of Phenician 
origin. Fortified by the authority of Strabo 
and Diodorus Siculus, he attributes the intro- 
duction of agriculture into the island to Aris- 
tides, and rejects the fables of Pausanias and 
Virgil on that subject.—In the second book 
the author speaks of the Punic Colonies, under 
the name of Lidici. According to him, the 
Carthagenians conquered the island before the 
reign of Alexander the Great. He fixes the 
year of Rome 494 as that of the conquest of 
Sardinia by Scipio.—The various insurrections 
of the Sardiniays, fomented by the Carthage- 
nians, are detailed in the third book. The 


| system. 


for observation, and appears as a star of the 
first magnitude ; a good telescope will shew the 
white spots at his poles, which are supposed to 


| be masses of snow remaining there unmelted, 


this planet having a closer resemblance to our 
earth, in its constitution, than any other in the 
We would again refer our astrono- 
mical readers to the opposition of Mars on the 
4th of May following, and hope that some may 
be induced to take the relative position of this 
planet a few days previous and succeeding the 
day referred to. (See Celestial Phenomena for 
February.) 

Some of the configurations of the satellites of 
Jupiter will this month be of a most remark- 
able nature; on the 15th day, 10 hrs. all the 
satellites, excepting the second, will be hidden 
by the primary; and on the 22d, at the same 
hour, the first and third will be behind, and 
the second on the disk. In the year 1681, 
November the 2d, 10 hrs., a total disappear- 
ance of all Jupiter’s satellites at once was ob- 
served; he then appeared svlitary, as it were 
deserted by his guards; and a jocese writer of 
that period says, “‘a bold Lucian might have 
pulled him from his throne without resistance.” 





author establishes the year of Rome 526 as 


Supposing these satellites to have keen once in 


muscles and vessels which it would be useless to 
remove. Each part is marked with a number 
| and letters, referring to a synoptical table ; so 
| that it can be used without a demonstrator, 
and by this ingenious contrivance we may study 
| all the parts of which the body is composed, 
| and learn their situation, size, shape, and func- 
| tions. The brain can be taken out of the skull, 
and, by means of the sections, examined to its 
inmost recesses. The eye being laid open dis- 
plays its muscles, vessels, nerves, and mem- 
branes, the transparent parts imitated in glass, 
—even the. central artery of the retina. Dr. 
Auzoux’s labour is evidently calculated to sim. 
plify the study of anatomy; and in this coun- 
try, where subjects for dissection are not ob- 
tained without much difficulty, it might be re- 
sorted to for all the preliminary instruction. 
It will never supersede the use of the human 
subject; but it will supply its place where it 
cannot be obtained, and will spare the laborious 
student the necessity of remaining too long in 
the dissecting room, from which so many 1nJU- 
rious consequences arise. Besides this, ws 
physician who is desirous of investigating tie 
state of a diseased organ; the surgeon who 
wishes to remove a doubt before he performs an 
operation, will both find in the artificial subject 
an invaluable resource. ‘The assistance that 1t 
will render to the Fine Arts, is not, perhaps, 
the least of its merits. Anatomical drawings 
present surfaces only, whereas we have here the 
very reliefs themselves. Such a subject might 
have been placed with advantage ™ Mr. 
Green’s lecture-room, at the Royal Academy. 
It will, moreover, promote the study of anato- 
my among many persons who do not intend to 
follow medicine as a profession, and who now 
shrink from the idea of a dissecting knife. 
Henceforward we shall probably find fewer per 
sons acquainted with every other subject except 
their own organisation. 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Oxrorp, March 25.—On Saturday last, 
being the last day of Lent Term, the following 
degrees were conferred :— ; 
Bachelor in Civil pane R. Conington, M.A., Lin- 
‘ollege, grand compounder. y 
nana Gta Rev. E. Bosanquet, Corpus College, 
rand compounder; W. W. Berry, Exeter College; Rev. 
fi. Rookin, Taberdar of Queen’s College; Rev. A. Drum- 
, Balliol College. 
yo of _s. Wylie, S. Bellas, Taberdars of 
Queen’s College; A. Stowey, Christ Church; E. L. Da- 
vies, Jesus College; C. H. Maclean, Balliol College. 








FINE ARTS. 

BRITISH GALLERY. 
From the more general encouragement given 
to landscape and subjects of familiar life, our 
remarks have necessarily fallen on these classes ; 
or rather we have had less opportunity afforded 
us for commenting on the historical and classic 
in art. Most of the subjects of this superior 
order, indeed, have been furnished from former 
exhibitions, and have already had their notice 
in the Literary Gazette ; but we cannot, how- 
ever, ee them again and again brought before 
the public, without lamenting that such able 
productions should still remain merely objects 
of unprofitable admiration, and proofs of the 
perseverance and unrequited devotedness of the 
Artists. 

Under existing circumstances there has been 
a considerable sale for works of art in the 
present exhibition ; a very small portion, how- 
ever, of that encouragement has been extended 
to the historic or classic department, and we 
trust it will not be considered in any way de- 
rogatory to the talents of others who have 
yielded themselves to the more elevated class of 
painting, if we once more single out Mr. Etty’s 
distinguished and energetic performance as 
peculiarly deserving of reward. How dis- 
couraging must it be to the young and emu- 
lous painter to see this exalted work remain 
without a purchaser ? how can he hope that his 
own talents, in the same walk of art, shall be 
either appreciated or rewarded ? 

We have found it always beneficial to our 
native school to record the names of those 
friends who promote its interests—it is an ho- 
nourable distinction to them, and a good ex- 
ample to others. We therefore add a list of the 
pictures sold thisseason, and of their purchasers ; 
hoping that before the gallery closes we may 
have a weighty appendix. 

Subjects. Artists’ Names. Purchasers. 
The Trial of Lord §G. Hayter, The Duke of Bed- 
William Rusecll.- \ M.A.S.L. -- f ford. 
Orleans ...--- «.-» G. Jones, R.A. 
Jaterior of a High- 

land Cottage ---- Edwin Landseer- - Ditto. 
An Italian Seene -- Wm. Linton... . Ditto. 
Gleanings for an 

Epicure 
A Fovest Scene - 

4 Light Breeze 


- -Ditto. 


3. S. - ++ "Phe Marquess of 


Stafford. 
4 Fisherman -...-. T. S. Good Ditto. 
The Church of St. 
Ouen, Rouen---- C. R. Stanley ---- Ditto. 
Road near Richmond G. Hilditch Ditto. 
Christ falling  be- 
neath the weight 
J. Northcote, R.A.Earl Grosvenor. 
P. Reinagle, R.A.Ditto. 
§ G. Hayter, ines Earl of Carys- 
\. M.A.S.L. .. fort. 
+++» John Wilson -- 
John Akers 


-- Ditto. 
Ditto. 


D. Roberts «..-.. Ditto. 
M. W. Sharp ++. Lord Decrhurst. 


mente 


French Coast - - 
Derwent Wat T. C. Hofla: 
The Shower ------ H. Singleton 
Butcher's Boy and 

E. Bristow 


R. P. Bonnington.Countess de Grey. 
of- ++ - Ditto. 
+ +++Ditto. 
Rev. Wm. Long. 


lander 
Italian Boy 
French Coast Sce- 
nery>.++++++++++ R. P. Bonnington. Ditto. 
Battle of Trafalgar James Burton. --.Hon. W. Howard. 
Cathedral, Notre 
Dame, Rouen -- H. W. Burgess - - Ditto. 
Group of Italian 
oe” nie : R. Edmonstone. - Alex. Bute, = 
The Model of af N. W. Ridley Col- 
Charger in Bronze C23 Garrard } bourne, Faq, 
A Market-boat on . Francis Freeling, 
the Scheldt {c. Stanfield .- } = 
A Head 


--Sir G. Warrender. 
- -Ditto. 


Edw. Landseer 
R. Edmonstone 


Mrs. W. Carpenter. Ditto. 
Lid 


B. R. Haydon. 
Do not wake her -- P. C. Wonder ----Col. Hugh Baillie. 
A View in Susser-- P. Nasmyth Rev. Wm. Fennel. 
Solitude F. Danby -------- J. Gibbons, Esq. 
Windsor Forest---- John Linnell ----John Ewer, Esq. 
A Lady wearing the 

Mantille and Cos- 

tume of Spain: --- Miss A. Beaumont.Colonel Utterton. 
Preparing for Mar- 

BOE cccccccccecs E. Bristow --- 
The Love-Letter -- J. P. Davis General Devereux. 
— Thomas Clater --T. Smith, Esq. 

iew at Southamp- Sir John F. Leices- 

oo { John Linnell: « } ot 
Study 

Woman T. S. Good ----++« —— Koch, Esq. 
Portrait approved -- John Clover W. Beckford, 
Landscape: Sunset R. H. Hilditch --Wm. Seal, Esq. 


The Mouth of the 
Roth John Wilson 


---Sir W. W. Wynne. 


-+++Wm. Hibbert, Esq. 
Summer 
A Magdalen y 
The Wedding Ring Marcus Holmes --H. Meheux, Esq. 
A Study from Na- 
CUTE «cc cccccccee J. Martin. 
J. Martin. 
A Light Breeze..-- G. Reinagle ----+.S. Hibbert, Esq. 
Cattle going to Water T. Feilding Ditto. 
Cattle 
The Lucky Fisher- 
man Alexander Fraser . Ditto. 
The Dogand Shadow E. Landseer..- - - - J. Sheepshanks, Esq. 
The Widow Landseer W. E. Gosling, Esq. 
The Lady Eveline 
and her hawking 
Attendents ------ R. B. Davis 
Cathedral and City 
of Fieuchal, in the 
Istand of Madeira James Burton: ---John Kay, Esq. 
Scene on the Beach 
West of Hastings James Burton. «+ - Ditto. 
*€ Pity the Sorrows 
ofa poor old Man” W.¥.Witherington.G. Morant, Esq- 
The Children of 
Charles the First, 
restored to him at 
the time he was 
prisoner with the 
army 
The Laird of Miln- 
wood reproving H. 
Morton in the old 
Oak Parlour -..- H. P. Parker --- 
A Group of His 
Majesty's Stag 
T. F. Lewis. 
-+> John Wilson ----Dr. Pritchett. 
’ +> F. P. Stephanoff. -J. Major, Esq. 
L’ Inconnite F. Y. Hurlstone. -E. Tyrrell, Esq. 


Ham House, the . . 
Scat of the soe | G. Hilditch -. \. ~— ortley, 


E. Bristow Robt. Vernon, Esq. 


James Goding, Esq. 


F. P. Stephanoff: - Ditto. 


-Mathew Bell, Esq- 


The Pleaders - - 


tess Dysart 


NOVELTIES IN THE FINE ARTS. 

Sylva Britannica ; or, Portraits ef Forest- 
Trees, distinguished for their Antiquity, 
Magnitude, or Beauty. Drawn from Na- 
ture, and Etched by Jacob G. Strutt. Folio. 
London, 1826. J. G. Strutt; Colnaghi; 

} and Rodwell and Martin. 

Tuts is one of those works of art which do 

not merely charm the eye, but appeal forcibly 

to the imagination, and delight the mind. Of 
all the productions of nature, there are none 
with which so many agreeable and even affect- 
ing feelings are associated as with the trees of 
the forest, and especially with those remarkable 
specimens whieh historical or romantic circum- 
stances have caused to be distinguished from 
their venerable compeers. Forty of such trees 


in England, and eight in Scotland, are figured in 
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Mr. Strutt’s publication, from very clever draw- 

ings, which are freely etched, in a style well cal. 
culated “* to preserve their characteristics and 

perpetuate their remembrance” when old Time 
shall have mowed them down, like the Hainault 
Oak (preserved by the pencil of Girtin), or that 
of Epping Forest, under which generations of 
gipsies spread their canvass, and generations of 
citizens enjoyed their annual festival. The 
local details and anecdotes attached to many of 
these subjects are extremely curious and inte- 
resting. Of the Chipstead Elm, for instance, 
we learn that a yearly fair was held under its 
shade in the reign of Henry V.; of the Abbot’s 
Oak at Woburn Abbey, (upon which are some 
sweet lines by Wiffen,) that it has stinted in 
its growth since the last abbot, Robert Hobb, 
was hanged on it by sentence of Henry VIII. ; 
of the Elms at Mongewell (near the residence 
of the Bishop of Durham, in Oxfordshire), that 
the respected prelate, whose death happened 
only last week, had inscribed the following 
simple and affectionate lines on an urn in the 
centre of the group :— 

‘TO THE MEMORY 
OF MY 
TWO HIGHLY-VALUED FRIENDS, 
THOMAS TYRWHYTT, ESQ. 
THE REV. C. M. CRACHERODE, M.A. 


«« In this once-favour’d walk, beneath these Elins, 
Whose thicken’d foliage, to the solar ray 
Impervious, sheds a venerable gloom, 

Oft in instructive converse we beguiled 
The fervid time which each returning year 
To Friendship’s call devoted. Such things were; 


But are, alas! no more. S. Dunxewm.” 


The Shelton Oak, near Shrewsbury, is an- 
other antiquity allied to several traditionary 
stories. It is said that Owen Glendower as- 
cended it to reconnoitre the army of Henry IV. 
previous to that combat which Shakspeare has 
made immortal. Its immense age is confirmed 
by title-deeds, and it is shewn that it was a 
tree famous for size a century and a half before 
the battle of Shrewsbury. The Tortworth 
Chestnut is probably the largest and oldest in 
this island. In the reign of Stephen, A.D. 
1135, it was deemed remarkable for its size ; 
and its existence at this period is adduced by 
Dr. Ducarel, in his dispute with Daines Bar. 
rington, as a proof that this tree was indi. 
genous,—a native of Britain. If we allow three 
hundred years for its growing to maturity, we 
are carried back a thousand years, to the age of 
Egbert, for its infancy ! ! 

But, in short, every ancient and gigantic 
tree has its legend or history; and these brief 
sketches will teach the possessors of this fine 
work to value its performances in art the 
more. Some of the etchings resemble the 
paintings by Waterloo very strikingly; in 
others, we thing there is occasionally too much 
laid upon the lights; but the whole are va- 
rious, beautiful, and interesting; giving per- 
fectly the character of every species, without 
those botanical details which do not belong to 
the picturesque and grand. 





Birman Empire. Views taken near Rangooti. 
Parts II. and III. Clay. 
How different a work is here! We turn 
from the peaceful shades of these memorable 
monarchs of the wood, which look as if nothing 
but calm existed in nature; and glancing over 
this portfolio, which represents the gallant sons 
of Britain nobly sustaining her renown in a 
distant and torrid clime,—the idea rises that 
earth is only covered with turmoil and blood. 
shed.—Of the first part of the publication we 
spoke in very laudatory terms when it ap. 
peared ; and these two, containing twelve more 
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SES WT ~ - oa seutiienimnmenate 
views, possess at least equal claims to engage 
public attention. They afford a complete no- 
tion of the climate and the scenery where our 
brave countrymen are engaged in an arduous 
contest; and of the minutixw of that contest 
itself,—the river attacks, the storming of 
stoccades, the quartering in wonderful pa- 
godas amid monstrous idols,—they convey a 
perfect picture. The forms and magnificence 
of the oriental temples—the hideous gods which 
are worshipped—and the dzring deeds of Bri- 
tish valour, displayed in such lively colours, 
render the publication uncommonly attractive. 
Select Views in Greece. By H. W. Williams. 
Edinburgh. No. V. Hurst and Robinson. 

ANOTHER scene, and again how dissimilar. 
In these pages the glorious remains of Greece 
are pictured with an exquisite taste; and we 
admire the perishing works of human art with 
feelings congenial to those which soothed us in 
contemplating the fading grandeur of Nature's 
productions. The present is perhaps the best 
Number which has yet been published of 
Mr. Williams’s much-admired collection. The 
Academic Grove at Athens is most happily 
enriched by the introduction of appropriate 
figures: Mount Oleno is spirited and sublime ; 
part of the Temple of Minerva is an imposing 
ruin (with a great owl!); Misitra is an ex- 
cellent picture of the country, its buildings 
-and landscapes; and Livadia, &c. equally ad- 
mirable, though so unlike in composition. The 
engravings by Lizars, J. Horsburgh, and W. 
Millér, reflect credit on their burins. 





Engraved Illustrations of Ancient Arms and 
Armour. By Joseph Skelton, F.S.A., Au- 
thor of the ‘* Antiquities of Oxfordshire.” 
Folio. Part I. Oxford, J. Skelton; Par- 
ker: London, Arch; Booth; Carpenter and 
Son; Colnaghi; Longman and Co.; Major; 
Payne and Foss; Bristol, Frost and Norton; 
Bath, Upham; and Newcastle -on-Tyne, 
Charnley. 

From the fine collection, after the drawings 
and with the descriptions of Dr. Meyrick, it is 
quite unnecessary to say that this publication 
bids fair to be at once a mine of wealth for the 
antiquary and a pleasing volume for the aid- 
mirers of the arts. It contemplates giving 
about 150 plates of outline engravings, in 25 
parts; and, judging by the specimen before 
us, we will answer for tifeir accuracy, able exe- 
cution, and general effect. The anachronisms 
so long tolerated in armorial descriptions 
and chivalrous tales; the gross ignorance of 
the subject; and the strange anomalies into 
which it led; need continue a stain to literature 
no longer, after the completion of this work. 
What seems fabulous in the exploits of knights 
and heroes may then be understood ; for it 
will be visible that such mail-clad warriors, 
inured to hardships and fatigue, might well 
wear out a day of fight in slaughtering the 
unarmed herds around them. Indeed, we look 
for much information from Mr. Skelton’s under. 
taking, especially grounded as it is on the 
efficient co-operation of Dr. Meyrick. 


— + — 


Captain Batty’s Views on the Rhine. Part XII. 
Jennings. 
Tus resembles its precursors in style and 


tasteful choice. The richly fretted Town-hall 
of Lovain, the Cathedral of Cologne (though 
partially obscured by houses in front), the 
splendid Cathedral of Antwerp, and a sweet 
moonlight of Bayen Thurm, are among its 
most prominent subjects. We need not repeat 


TT a Mer 
how well done the work is altogether—the 
more additions are made to it, the more 
pleasing it becomes to range over its many and 
varied contents, which render the Neckar, 
Mayne, and Rhine, familiar to us, without 
stirring beyond our own threshold. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONNET TO MARCH. 


Pass on, pass on, thou bleak and bitter foe— 
With hollow, heartless smiles, like a false 
friend, 
Thou fling’st a faithless gleam, and fain 
wouldst rend 
The breast that opens to receive thy glow— 
I hate thy paltry glitter, that e’en now 
Shines like a coronet on a beggar’s brow. 


Thou gloomest—slow the falling drop appears, 

As thou hadst bitter griefs, and wouldst 

impart 

Some poor relief, but that thy niggard heart 
Grudged e’en the wretched luxury of tears. 
Thine iron hand is on me—must it be 
That to so mean a foe I bend the knee ?— 
Pass on, pass on—I heed not life should flee ; 
But if I fall, let me not fall by thee ! 

W. L. 


SERENADE. 


AWAKE from slumber, Ellen dear ! 
’*T'ween hope and fear below I stay ; 
Awake ! awake !—dispel my fear, 
And, if thou lov’st me, come away ! 
See, from the brook that murmurs by, 
The cloudless Moon reflected bright, 
That, smiling from her throne, the sky, 
Tempts thee to wander by her light ! 
Softly the fairy nectar falls, 
And sweetly decks the pensile stems ;— 
O never shone, in lordly halls, 
From ‘* lady sweet,”’ such stainless gems ! 
Come, dearest ! come !—Upon the air, 
Hark ! hark! I hear the night-bird’s lay, 
That joins thy lover in his prayer— 
O list thee, love! O list—obey ! 
Bland is the zephyr, and impress’d 
With pilfer’d sweets from many a flower, 
* That now, to wanton on thy breast, 
Sighing, awaits thee in the bower ! 
O linger not !—For thee the breeze 
With sweets reluctant steals along — 
For thee the dew-drops deck the trees— 
For thee the night-bird tunes her song— 


For thee fair Cynthia beams so bright, 
And smiles upon the rill serene, 
Sacred to love and thee this night ;— 
Come, then, and bless the Eden scene ! 
Awake ! awake! beloved one ! 
Thy casement ope, and softly say, 
Thou hear’st my anxious orison— 
And, if thou lov’st me, come away ! 


THE NORTHERN LOVER'S SERENADE. 


Wake, Genevieve ! a voice is sounding 
Which thou once didst not disdain ; 
Wake, Genevieve! a heart is bounding 

Thus to call thee once again. 
Fierce the winter-blast is blowing, 
But it chills not passion’s glowing ; 

Fiercer let it be, 

So thou’lt hear me call on thee,— 





Wake, Genevieve ! 


SERRE 





| 

Though here no zephyr balm is breathing 
Sweet and soft like Beauty’s sigh ; 

Though here no dew-wet flowers are wreath 
Fair as Beauty’s glistening eye ; 

Though no nightingale is pouring 

Forth the voice of his adoring, 
Spain hath never known 

Song of deeper, tenderer tone, 
Than that I weave. 

In southern climes, Loves spring and wither 
Like their roses blown and past ; 

But the Love that brings me hither, 
Like our pines, defies the blast. 

*Tis because it grew so slowly 

That it now pervades me wholly ; 
Nought in life I see, 

Think or dream upon, save thee, 
Dear Genevieve ! 

Dear Genevieve ! O, if thou hearest, 
Let the word be blessed by thee ! 

Yet, whether kindest or severest, 
Thou alike art dear to me. 

Whether waking yet, or sleeping, 

Sweet it is Love’s night-watch keeping— 
Sweet it is to call 

On thee, in thy slumber’s thrall, 


Dear Genevieve ! ZaRACH. 





SKETCHES. 

PAUL PRY ON HIS TRAVELS.—Letler II. 
Our companion in the coupé of the Diligence 
was a Frenchman; an architect, as he said,and 
a civil engineer. As to his civility, I am sure 
I ought to praise it, for I think I never met 
with a kinder creature in my life. If I asked 
him a question, he not only gave me an answer, 
but took it as a text to tell me a thousand things, 
relevant or irrelevant—he did not stand on 
trifles. ‘* The coach goes very slow,” said I, 
as we changed horses at Haut Buisson. “Yes, 
sir; we have been an hour and three quarters 
in coming six miles and a quarter. It is not, 
sir, that the horses cannot go faster ; the post- 
masters order them to go slow, and you have 
no remedy. Ah! in Napoleon’s time, if acom- 
plaint had been made for such conduct, the post- 
master would have been dismissed, and the pos- 
tilion sent to the army. But it is worse, sir, 
on the Havre road : there the postilions actually 
make you promise what you will give them 
before they start; and on the road to Lyons—” 
—‘ I beg pardon, sir; when do we dine ?”— 
“ The coach did dine at Boulogne ; but it was 
found too early ; besides——”’—“ I suppose we 
shall dine then at Montreuil.”"—* Precisely, 
sir; that town is famous for woodcocks. I 
have eaten them very delicious there.” By the 
py, I never could fancy where the fun lay of a 
party of gentlemen going down to Bath from 
London to taste a ‘new dish,’ a salmi of wood- 
cocks, amess as common in France as woodcocks 
dressed in any other way. We approached the 
column erected, or begun to be erected, near 
Boulogne, to perpetuate the memory of the 
conquest of England. ‘ There, sir,’” said he, 
* T was at the building of that column, and— 
—*¢ Pray, sir, do you really think Bonaparte 
intended to invade England ?” —‘“ To be 
sure he did, or why had he a medal engraved 
with these words on the exergue, ‘ Struck at 
London, 1806.’ Upon that France is squeezing 
a leopard to death, as a bear hugs her prey, or 
the boa constrictor the buffalo; but I can tell 
you more about that——""—* But a tfuce with 
dissertations. I am hungry, and I hopea salmi 
de bécasses awaits me at Montreuil.” 

And this is Montreuil sur Mer !—a pretty 
bull enough to call a place on the sea that ” 
completely out of sight of it, and above twelve 
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miles distant. Well, it is pretty up-hill work 
tting to it, at any rate, and I hope we shall 
be paid for our trouble. The Hotel de France, 
—why this is where they say Sterne lodged. 
Ihave seen the room at Dessin’s hotel at Ca- 
ais called Sterne’s chamber, No. 31, in which 
there is nothing to remind us of Yorick but a 
dirty mezzotinto portrait of him; yet even this 
alone would have awakened a thousand de- 
lightful recollections, had I not ascertained, 
peyond a doubt, that the range of buildings in 
the garden, of which No. 31 forms a part, was 
built since Sterne died. I was angry with my- 
self for being over curious, and truly felt with 
- ines is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 
Yet Icould not help thinking the imposture of 
“ Sterne’s chamber,” painted on the door of a 
room he never inhabited, unworthy even of 
Messieurs Dessin. 

At Montreuil I was not more fortunate, 
the waiter told me, ‘** O yes, sir, I knew him 
well; he lived here six years.”’—-You lying 
dog, thought I. Now, said I to myself, Pll 
lay a hundred sovereigns that if I inquire at 
Nampont for the dead ass, I shall either be 
laughed at, or have just such an answer. I was, 
however, saved all mortification on these two 
heads, for it was pitch dark when we got to 
Nampont; but I had forgotten I am yet at 
Montreuil. I hate Montreuil; they are a dirty, 
unmannerly set; they give you bad dinners, 
and fancy English travellers do not know wood- 
cocks from snipes. I recollect my old friend, 
Admiral Sir Edward B——, asking the inn- 
keeper at Montreuil to shew him his garden; 
when the fellow, with the utmost sang froid, 
went to the pig-sty, turned out the compa- 
nions of St. Anthony, and turned the English 
admiral in. So, I say again, I hate Montreuil ; 
and he who says he likes it, is no friend of 
mine. Memorandum.—Never eat pork at 
Montreuil, nor ducks in the vicinity of the 
Hotel Dieu at Paris. If you are afraid of for- 
getting this hint, I recommend to you the system 
of my friend Loudon, who advises a gardener’s 
boy who has to recollect the numbers 19 and 
21, to think of Syngenesia and Meneecia, as 
being, of course, much more easily remembered ; 
and lest you should forget my hint, you will be 
sure to remember it if you only think of Ts 
Megicowme and 4 Eurdacrgos. I think I need not 
introduce a stronger instance of the value of 
mnemonics, and the utility of M. Feinagle’s 
establishment at Dublin, where they would do 
well to remember to forget;—but I am no 
politician. 

Amiens is famous for its patés, and it had the 
glory, in common with Paris, Perigord, and 
Strasburg, to adorn the tables of the Congress 
of Vienna, where disputes ran high on their 
respective merits. ‘Talleyrand maintained that 
nothing could equal the patés of Perigord; 
the Emperor Francis preferred the goose liver 
patés of Strasburg, both from taste and tradi- 
tion ; Alexander relished keenly for some time 
the patés of Amiens, or rather of Actreul, but, 
at length, he had a surfeit of them, and ba- 
nished them his table; and the Duke of Wel- 
lington evinced his constant predilection for the 
patés of Le Saze, of Paris. 

Chantilly shews scarcely any remains of its 
ancient glory. Here the Condés kept up a 
state superior to that of many sovereigns of 
Europe. The line will be extinct with the pre- 
sent excellent prince, who, through modesty, 
will only be called Duke of Bourbon (the se- 
cond title); he has not yet ceased to mourn 
the loss of his son, the unfortunate Duke 
@’Enghien. 


We stopped a quarter of an hour here, when 
I got into conversation with an old woman who 
was hemming a crimson petticoat, the favourite 
colour of the peasantry throughout France. 
“ Oh, sir,” said she, ‘ I ought not to be thus 
employed ; but the dreadful Revolution ruined 
us all. Iam one of its unfortunate victims.” 
—“ Indeed! I suppose you were of a noble 
family ?”—‘* Not exactly, sir; my husband 
was helper in the Prince of Condé’s stables, and 
when the prince was obliged to fly, he lost his 
place, and we were ruined.””—** Poor woman, 
I pity you,” said I, with a look of sympathy on 
one cheek, and a broad grin on the other. 

If ever I am King of France, I will make 
them mend their ways; my subjects shall not 
be jolted to death on a rough pavement ; and if 
Louis XIV. could only have looked on St. 
Denis with as much delight as I did, he never 
would have built Versailles, but contented him- 
self with St. Germains and Paris. Three quar- 
ters of an hour brought us to Montmartre, the 
only side on which Paris could be defended, 
and on which side the allies most wisely at- 
tacked it in 1814. Honour and glory immortal 
be to thee, Butte de Chaumont, where the boys 
of the Polytechnic school gave an example of 
bravery and devotion, which so delighted the 
Emperor Alexander, that he forbade his troops 
to fireon them. Marmont, it is said, betrayed 
Napoleon on that occasion ; certain it is, his 
conduct did not please his wife, the daughter 
of the late M. Perregaux, who has refused ever 
since to live with him. 

What a bore it is to be stepped at the bar- 
riers, to see if you have not a leg of mutton or 
a bottle of sour wine to levy a duty on. Thank 
Heaven, we have passed it, and are safely ar- 
rived at our destination. Here the same scene 
is repeated that we experienced on our landing 
at Calais. Scores of fellows surround you, 
pressing you to go to their hotel; one of the 
most clamorous thrust a card into my hand— 
** On my honour, my lor, it is the best hotel in 
Paris.” It ran as follows :— 

64, Montmartre Street, 
Hotel of England. 
Large et small furnished apartments, 
Held sup Mr. Regnon. 

Its position is in the centre of business, near the general 
administration of the posts in the neighbour hood of the 
diligences and Exchange. 

There aure stables and coach-houses 
a Paris. 

It being late, I went to the Hotel de la Pro- 
vidence, which is in the coach-yard. The hotel 
is very appositely named, for to a certainty 
they will never have any custom save what 
Providence sends them by a late Diligence, and 
I do not think that the same party ever dark- 
ened their doors twice. One pill is a dose of 
such an hotel. 

My son Paul was vastly dissatisfied with the 
entrance of Paris by the Faubourg St. Denis, 
and still more with the Porte St. Denis, which 
stands at the bottom of the street merely to 
create an obstacle to a free passage. The in- 
scription tells us it was erected to the glory of 
Louis XIV., for his victories in Flanders : 
when Napoleon gained the battle of Austerlitz, 
he directed the bas reliefs to be restored, and 
the whole repaired. He gave no orders in par- 
ticular, thinking that those who received them 
would have wit enough to divine his meaning ; 
but the architect was as simple as the painter 
who, on being requested by the captain of a 
pirate to paint something d—d warlike on the 
stern, asked him what he thought of a flower- 
pot! The architect. mended the noses, fingers, 
and toes with Dihl’s cement, and regilt the in- 
scription to the honour of Louis XIV. Mons. 





M ***, one of Napoleon’s ministers, knew his 


ne nN eR ee 
master’s vanity, and that he, no doubt, wished 
the inscription to be effaced, and one in his 
own honour put up, as he had stuck the 
Louvre all over with N’s; yet he would not 
take upon himself to order what it was not in 
his department to do. The Imperial Govern- 
ment was consulted, and the scaffolding re- 
mained up for months while they came to a 
decision, which was, that the gilt should be 
taken off, and the inscription be only in the 
colour of the stone. The emperor, on learning 
their wise decision, exclaimed, ‘* Blockheads ! 
they neither know how to do a thing nor how 
to let it alone.” 








MUSIC. 

THE MELODIST’S CLUB. 
A socrery has lately been formed under this 
title, whose leading object is to cultivate na- 
tional musical talent ; and by associating literary 
men and popular poets with the best composers 
and most eminent vocalists of the age, to secure 
a union (as yet of rare occurrence) of good 
music with words of expression and meaning. 
At its meeting on Thursday last (at the Free. 
mason's Tavern), M. Weber was present as an- 
honorary member, and delighted the company 
by several performances on the piano-forte. 
Mr. Braham also attended, and was in glorious 
voice; Mr. Sinclair sung most sweetly a little 
piece composed for the club; Mr. de Begnis 
varied the enjoyments of the evening with his 
admirable execution of several airs; and Mr. 
Watson and a young bass singer (Mr. Roche) 
contributed much to the general harmony. 
Perhaps a higher treat could hardly be pro- 
duced than resulted from this brilliant conjunc- 
tion of genius and talent ; and the members of 
the Club were further delighted to hear from 
the chair that M. Weber had engaged to com- 
pose a song for them, and that several pieces 
were in a state of forwardness by Mr. Braham 
and other members. It is not easy to foresee 
what such an institution may do for British 
melody. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Songs to Rosa. The Poetry by F. W. Baily, 
Esq. ; the Symphonies and Accompaniments 
by T. A. Rawlings. London, 1826. Goulding 
aud Co. 

Few publications have of late come under our 

view that could be said to surpass the present 

either in external elegance or in the higher 
value of their contents. It came out about 
ten days ago; and we think it but justice 
to those who have presented it to the mu- 
sical world, not only to give it this early 
notice, but to confer upon it, at the same 
time, all the praise its superior merit deserves. 

Of the two finely executed engravings, in- 

tended as an additional ornament to the work, 

the one on the title-page by the famous F. 

Bartolozzi will strike every connoisseur. The 

whole contains ten songs; the words of which 

form a sort of connected tale, and seem to be 
founded on the true love history of the poet 
and Rosa. The first song cheerfully begins— 
«* When first we met, I gazed on thee 
As on some spirit from above, 
Whose beauty seem’d too pure to be 
Profaned by thoughts of earthly love.” 
And the last,—in a quite opposite strain, ex- 
pave the lover’s disappointment and final 
eave of his adored,—commences — 
** Go, Rosa, go! at once farewell, 
Since faithless I have found thee.’ 
The music, though not all equal, still by no 
means unsuitable to the words, is made up 





partly of original airs, by Mr, Rawlings, Maz. 
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zinghi, Bishop, and F. H. B., and partly of 


old German, French, Spanish, and Indian me- 
lodies, It is strange enough, that the first 
part of the first air should be taken from a 
melody of Mr. Bishop’s, and the second part of 
the same should be Indian, as is distinctly 
stated. The music to the Isle of Beauty, 
page 6, by Whitmore, is, in our opinion, the 
finest; and the German air, page 43, the 
poorest. Four of the airs are given twice ; 
first for one voice, and secondly harmonised 
for four voices. 


2. Whether the Sun is burning bright. Boat 
Glee for 3 Voices. The Music by Henry 
Bishop. Same Publisher. 

A sHoRT and easy composition, not materi- 

ally differing from the author’s usual style. 

Its melody is perfectly appropriate, being cer- 

tainly flowing, and, no doubt, in imitation of 

the elegant Venetian and Sicilian boat songs, 
many of’which are as well known as the Swiss 

Rends-de-Vache. 





3. Gievinetto Cavalier, §c.: with Variations 
for the Piano-forte. By Thomas Valentine. 
Same. 

THis appears somewhat late in the day, parti- 

cularly as such a vast number of these Cavaliers 

have already passed in review before us. The 
theme and the first two variations we were, 

however, glad to see; but wished variations 3 

and 4 had stayed behind, inasmuch as they 

told us nothing which we had not already 
heard from their predecessors. 


4. Come, Love, to Me. Romance by Bishop, 

with Variations by Kiallmark. Same. 
THE introduction, pp. 1 and 2, is so simple 
and pleasing, that it might pass as good music 
for a romance itself. We can speak with equal 
praise of the six variations, as. they are all in 
good keeping with their theme, and, for the 
most part, steer clear of that unprofitable, 
trite passage-work so often found in modern 
compositions of their class. 








DRAMA. 
THE anxiety displayed by the proprietor of 
Drury Lane to divert the attention of the 
public from the promised opera at the rival 
theatre, has given birth to one of the most 
miserable attempts at melodrame that has ever 
been palmed upon the good humour and en- 
durance of an Easter audience. It is indeed 
true, as the bills announce, that the subject 
and the characters are taken from Wieland’s 
Oberon ; but the use which has been made of 
that extraordinary poem exhibits only a want 
of taste and skill in the adapter; whilst the 
actors who are employed (if we except the dog 
who is sewn up ina tiger’s skin, and by his 
activity and spirit shames some of his two- 
legged competitors,) are of such a grade, that 
they can atone for no defects of composition, 
nor afford any satisfaction by their individual 
exertions. The scenery, on the other hand, is 
entitled to great praise. The view of Fairy- 
land and the Panorama of Tunis, by Stanfield, 
are brilliant productions of art ; and Roberts 
has also used his pencil with considerable effect : 
but this is all; for the scene-shifters are re- 
fractory, the machinists clumsy, and the per- 
formers un * With all its imperfec- 
tions on its head,’ Oberon may, notwithstand- 
ing, draw a few better * half-prices” than the 
Miller and his Men, and the Tale of Mystery, 
the novelties of Covent Garden; but even then 
a@ great portion of it-ought to be omitted. Late 


of Sais, and the same who, after a reign of 
forty years, was vanquished by Cambyses. 


530 and 570 years before the Christian era. 


courroux, monsieur ? Quoique je sois votre femme, je ne 
suis pas votre esclave, mensiont A 


l'homme ou la femme, dites, mon épouse Nancy ? 


noncez avec un ton de maitre. 
mon 


ma detniére heure. 
& votre chagrin.” 


Force — supporter ce malheur me sera donnée, mon 


de vous envoyer des peurs horribles; 4 minuit, d’affreux 
diables seront auprés de votre lit.” 


the curtain falls, and the theatre is cleared. 

At Covent Garden a concert was announced 
for Wednesday, at which Weber was to have 
presided, but Miss Paton was taken suddenly 
ill, and the performance of the music (the only 
attraction of the evening) was obliged to be 
omitted: a serious calamity on the preceding 
day afforded, for once, too real an excuse for 
this public disappointment. We should be 
sorry to say any thing severe upon ladies or 
gentlemen who may have delicate constitutions, 
(particularly in the month of March,) but these 
frequent disappointments too often arise from 
the caprice of the actors or the obstinacy of the 
managers. Certain we are, that such changes 
are highly injurious to the treasury, and we are 
surprised that some measures are not attempted 
to remedy these abuses. A party going to the 
theatres cannot now be guided by the bills of 
the day ; they must take their chance for what 
they are likely to see or hear; or, before they 
alight from their “‘ jarvies,” must beg for a 
view of the bulletins of the evening. We have 
heard that “ they manage these things better 
in France.” 





VARIETIES. 
Tue Edinburgh Exhibition of Fine Arts is 
stated to have netted about 800/. for admis- 
sions during the six weeks it has been open ; 
and we also learn with pleasure that a large 
proportion of the pictures have been sold. 
Egyptian Antiquity.—Chevalier Drovetti has 
presented to the King of France a remarkable 
monument of antiquity, which he found at 
Sais in Egypt. It consists of a single piece of 
rose-coloured granite, 8 feet 3 inches (French) 
in height, 5 feet 1 inch in breadth, and 4 feet 
8 inches in depth. The sides are all orna- 
mented with hieroglyphics, which M. Cham- 
pollion Figeac expounds to mean: 1. That this 
stone was dedicated to Neith, the tutelar god- 
dess of the city of Sais; 2. that in the niche 
or opening in the front of this sanctuary was 
encaged and fed her living symbol, a vulture ; 
3. that the stone was consecrated by the King 
Amosis, Net-Se, the son of Neith, who is the 
Amasis of the 26th Egyptian dynasty, a native 


This makes the date of the monument between 


Burns in French.—The following example 


of a translation of Burns’s Songs into the French ve 
tongue will amuse our readers: it is indeed a 
droll chanson en dialogue. 


Mari, mari, cessez vos querelles— que veut dire ce 


«Un des deux doit obéir, Nancy, Nancy 3, Sera-ce 
** Service! obéissance! voila les mots que vous pro- 
Eh bien! j’abandonnerai 
seigneur, et dirai bonsoir son allégeance.” 

** Je serai bien triste, ainsi privé de toi, Nancy, Nancy; 
pendant j’essaierai du changement, mon épouse Nancy.” 
** Mon pauvre coeur doit alors se rompre, je suis pres de 
ue je serai dans la terre, pensez 


** J'espererai, ef me confierai au ciel, Nancy, Nancy. 


ancy. 
** Eh bien ——, du fond de la tombe, je tacherai 


« Alors j’épouserai un autre femme semblable a toi, ma 


hours are ill-suited to children and apprentices ; 
and in its present state, the night is always 
more “ than at odds with morning,” before 


and took a part in the seven years’ war, at the 
end of which a severe wound in the foot com, 
pelled him to retire. He then turned shoe. 
maker, and married. His wife died in 1g}9. 
His memory is very tenacious. His narratives, 
and the accounts which he gives of the cele. 
brated persons whom he has known, corre. 
spond closely with historical statements ; and 
although he is destitute of the elements of 
knowledge, he is seldom in error as to the 
chronology of the various epochs and events 
about which he is questioned. 

Russia. — The Agricultural Society of Mos. 
cow, over which Prince Galitzin presides, and 
to which the late Emperor Alexander gaye a 
considerable grant of land near Moscow for the 
purpose of establishing a farm, is going on very 
prosperously. It has already collected in its 
school above eighty pupils from various parts 
of Russia, even from Kamtschatka; and the 
journal of its proceedings has been so much in 
demand, that it has been found necessary to 
reprint the volumes for the first two years. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Sgricci, the famous improvisatore, having been dabbling 
in politics, has been banished from the Roman States; s0 
that it is not improbable we may have a visit from him, 
and be enabled to compare his talent with that of 
Pistrucci. , 
A Russian Peasant, of the name of Fedor Slapuschkin, 
has attracted so much notice as an uneducated poet, that 
the Minister for Public Instruction has published his 
book, ‘* Leisure Hours of a Villager ;” and the Emperor, 
Empresses, and Royal Academy, have distinguished him 
by presents and honours. 
‘usso.— A translation of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered 
into the Swedish age, has recently appeared at 
Stockholm,{from the pen of Count Skoldebrand. This 
translation is into verse of the same metre as the origael 
but without rhymes. It exhibits, however, all the beau- 
ties, and even a portion of the poetical harmony of the 
Italian author. An opportunity will soon be ai of 
ascertaining by comparison the effect and advantage of 
rhyme in Swedish versification; for the fifth volume of 
the works of Count D’Oxenstierne is in the press; con- 
taining, among other poems, a translation of Tasso’s epic, 
as far as the fifth canto, in Alexandrine and semi-Alex- 
andrine verses; consisting of the same number of stanzas 
and verses as the original. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Denham’s and Clapperton’s Travels in Africa, 4to. 
41. 14s. 6d. bds.—Toone’s Chronological Historian, 2 vols. 
8vo. li, 12%. 6d. bds.—R: of the Congmissioners on the 
Chancery Practice, 8vo. 6s. bds.—Chancery Commission, 
8vo. Gs. bds.—Tales of Chivalry and Romance, 12mo. 
10s. Gd. Davis on Religious Education, 12mo. 3s. 
bds.—Willson’s (Dr. W.) Parochial Sermons, 8vo. 10s. (id. 
bds.—Visit to the Rectory of Passy, crown 8vo, 7s. bds.— 
Christmas Week in the Country, 12mo. 3s. bds.—Cles- 
sold’s Prayers, 8vo. 10s. Gd. bds. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1826, 


March, { Thermometer. | Barometer. 

ursday--23 | From 35. to 40. | 29.60 — 29.50 
Friday ---- 24] —— 31. — 39 | 29.40 to 29.67 

ufday -- 25} —— 39% — 44. | 29.67 stal 
Sunday-.-. 26 | —— 32 — 39% | 29.67 — 20.8 
Monday -- 27 | —— 2% — 43. | 29.06 — 29." 
uesday -- 28) —— 30. — 51. | 29.80 — 2.67 
Wednesday 29 | ——~— 42, — 47. | 29.55 — 29.70 


Wind N,E. till the 28th, when it veered round to S.W.; 
on the 29th again northerly, Generally cloudy. Rain on 
the 23d and 26th. Snow about midnight of the 22d; also 
in the afternoon of the 26th; which latter remained in 
shady places till the morning of the 27th. 
Rain fallen, 4 of an inch. 


Edmonton. CHARLES H. ADAMS. 
Latitude. ----- 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
«« The Pioneer in the Cause of Literature” is invited to 


correspond with the Editor of Pepy’s Memoirs, directing 


to New Burlington Street. 


The Life of a Sailor does not fall into our plan. E. F. 


we thank, but cannot insert. E. N. does not yet exactly 
hit our taste and space. 


« This between U and I” is 



































































































































































chére Naney, Nancy; alors tout l'enfer s’enfuira d’effroi, 
mon épouse Nancy,” 


Longevity.—There is now living at Moscow 
an old man, 126 years of age. Entering into 
the military service towards the end of the 





rather super-rhapsodical. C. M. L. D. had better publish 
his deur * tale in a volume: we do not like connected 
narratives to be continued for weeks in our Lit. Gas. 
Erratum.—In the lines by L. E, L. in.our last, first 
line of the last stanza, for, 


for, 
** Earth, thou hast sorrow, grief, and death” 





reign of Peter I., he was at the siege of Hotine, 


ead, 
Earth, thou hast sorrows, pains, aud death 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
ABKsrin GENERAL BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION, The eg Friends, and Subscrib- 
respectfully informed that the Eleventh Anniversary 
oral will wit be celebrated in Freemasons’ Hall, on Saturday, 
Sth of April, on which occasion, 
the 1 tn ne Right Hon. the EARL of LIVERPOOL, K.G. 
Has most graciously signified his intention to preside. 
Stewards. 
Hon. the Earl Pomfret | Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Russell, Bt. 
night Hon. Robert Peel, M.P.|Hon. George Agar Ellis, M.P. 
R.S. Jesse Watts Russell, Esq. M.P. 
F.R. 


ean Grosvenor, M.P. 
jowb Delafield, Esq. 


James M orrison, Esq. 

>. H. Turner, Esq. 

J. H. Green, Esq. 
Thomas Grieves, Esq. 
T.C. Hofland, Esq. 
George Morant, Esq. 
William Nicol, Esq. 
P. F. Robinson, Esq- 
M. A. Sharpe, Esq. 
George Tappen, Esq. 
Charles Turner, Ra. 
Samuel Woodburn, Esq. 


R. Ackermann, o- 
William Behnes, E osq- 


W. Collins, ba R. A. 

D. Colmaghi, Esq 

John Constable, ie A.R.A, 
John Dickinson, Es 

William Etty, Esq. K. R.A. 
John de Fleury, Esq. Jetfry Wyatville, Esq. R.A. 

Dinner on Table at Five o'clock. ‘The Vocal Department under 
the Direction of Mr. Broadhurst, and the Duke of Gloucester’s 
Military Band will attend. 

Tickets at 1/. ls. each, (including Wine) to be had of the Stew- 
ards; the Assistant-Secretary, 14, Duke Street, Portland Place ; 
and at the Freemasons’ ‘Tavern. 

W. J. ROPER, Assistant-Secretary. 
HE THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, in Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall poe is now Open, from Eight o'clock in the 
Morning until Dus 
, 18.5 Patslonne, 
T. a TOFLAND, Secretary. 


RGYLL ROOMS, Wednesday Evening, 

April 19. Mr. SMART having Removed from Leicester 

Square to No. 50, Connaught Terrace, near Cumberland Gate, 

has the honour to inform his Friends that he has engaged the 

Argyll Rooms for one Night only, when he purposes to deliver a 

Lecture on Elocution, and to read the “ Taming of the Shrew.” 

Hn ang re to be had Mr. Smart, at Hookham’s, Old Bond 
; Richardson's, Royal Exchange; and at the Rooms. 

a6 new Edition B® cs published of Mr. Smart’s Course of 

Exercises, call ractice of Elocution.” Also of the 
Theory, with Aids for reading the Liturgy. Each work, 78. 


}DUCATION. In a highly respectable 
Establishment, eligibly situated about One Mile West of 
me Se Ladies are Boarded and Educated on extremely 
te Terms, and the greatest attention is paid to their 
Health, Comfort, and Improvement. Music, French, Dancing, 
Drawing, Writing, the Use of the Globes, &c. are included in 
the System of Education, and no extra Charges made. 
Cards of Address may be had at the London and Westminster 
Circulating Library, 314, Holborn. 


ROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER for SALE. 


any Person who can command a moderate Capital, a 
iim opprtaniy now presents itself for purc hasing a wail 

and protitable Newspaper, printed Weekly, in one of 
the largest Towns of England, and in the centre of a very popu- 
lous District. An excellent Printing and Bookselling Business is 
connected with the present Establishment. A Purchaser will be 
expected to pay ready money for the Concern, but be accommo- 
dated as to the quantity of Stock which he might choose to buy. 
Terms, which will be found very reasonable, may be had on 
addressing letters, post-paid, to R. 8. B., at Mr. R- Barker’ ‘Sy 
oe Newspaper, and general ‘Advertising Office, 33, Fleet 














This day, 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. price 78 


SoM, "ACCOUNT of the LIFE. of the 
pe miaeer EARLE, Esq. Written by Himself. 2d 


= i truth of feeling, and deep though si mole pathos, united 
vith ve — language and sweetness of observation, can 
a book popular, this volume will be so in a great degree.” 

~Literary Gazette, 
“Tis a most y 
talent in many of the i 
Printed | for ‘Charles night Pal Melt East. 
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‘. s day, in 8yo. price 
IN DICLE *ECCLESLE ANGLICAN. 
Letters to Charles Butler, Esq. comprising Essays on the 
Romish Religion, and sieges ting the Book of the Church. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. 
Printed tee J Jebn Murray, Albemarle Street. 
» anew Edition of 
The Book of the Church, by Robert Southey. 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
__ Portrait of T. Stothard, R.A.—This day is published, i 
HE LADIES’ MONTHLY MUSEUM ; 
or, Polite R of A and Instruction, an 
elegant and highly- finished Likeness of T. STOTHARD, R.A. 
engraved by Wolnoth, from a Painting by R. Stothard. It will 
also be embellished with ‘wo whole-length Figures, tastefully 
arrayed in the most fashionable Costume of the Month, and ele- 
gantly colours 
Among its | other interesting literary Contents will be found :—A 
Memoir of T. Stothard, R.A. from 
Essay on the Comparative Merits of 
—Scenes in the 








ae sources—Prize 
ic and Scholastic Education for Fema! 
East—The Widow of the Loire—Scenes on the Spot; or, Paris in 
1824— Macdonald's Cottage, a Scottish Tale—The Baronet, an 
Irish Tale—Review of New Publications—Plain and Accurate 
Descriptions of the most Fashionable Dresses for the Month, 
ish and Foreign—Original Poetry—and Four Pages of Origi- 
nal Music. 
Published by Dean and Munday, Threadneedle Street; and 
may be had of every respectable Hookseller and Newsvender in 
the United Kingdom, to every part of which it is regularly for- 
on the Ist of every month. 


, > * 
HE MONTHLY M AGAZINE for April, 
No. 1V. (New Series), price Half-a-Crown, contains—Ab- 
senteeism and the Edinburgh teview—ong from Estelle —The 
Battle of the Nile, by a Shepherd Boy on the Mendip Hills—Ho- 
re Polonice — Supplementary Anecdotes of Dr. Parr—Sonnet ; 
the Maniac—Lecture on Verbicide, by a Man of the Law—To 
———. Silks and Free Trade—Extempore on the late War— 
Old Neighbours; an Admiral on Shore —Impromptu on the 
ing Endymion of Guercino—The Song of the Curfew, by 
the Whale a Fish, and are Land Bears of Water Ori- 
—Progress of the Continental Manufacture of Congreve 
Rockets—Poetry ; an April Fool—An Account of the Mines and 
the Province of Minas Geraes, in the Empire of Brazil, including 
a View of the Manner of Mining Metals and Precious Stones; by 
a Mine Proprietor — Philosophical, Chemical, and Scientific 
Miscellanies, original and extracted from British and Foreign 
Journals— Proceedings of Learned Societies and British and 
Foreign Literary Institutions—Monthly Review of Literature— 
New Inventions, Discoveries, and Improvements—New and Ex- 
pired Patents—Lists of Works in the Press and Works Published 
—Monthly Medical, Commercial, Agricultural, and Meteorglogi 
cal Re vorts— Biographic: al Notices of Distinguished Characters— 
Army remation ns and Gazette A ppointments— Marriages, Deaths, 
and Prine ipal Events in London and the Provinces—Theatres— 
i gl i Dividends, Prices of Stocks, Shares, 
&e 


Mm 


Published by G. Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
LXVI, will be published on Thursday. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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British Theatre, Edited hy Thomas Dolby. 
Neatly printed in 12mo. price 6d. in a wrapper, with an | Ragrav- 
ing on Wood by Mr. White, after a Drawing by Mr. Jones, 
BOLD STROKE for a WIFE. A 
Comedy in 5 ‘aa ts. 
By Mrs. CENTLIVRE. 
Printed from the Acting Coy » with Remarks, fall Description 
of the Stage Business, &c.; forming one of a Series of Plays 
edited by THOMAS DOLBY, and intended to bind up with the 
Collection (84 Nos.) entitled ‘ Dolby’s British Theatre.’ 
London: Printed for Hunt and Clarke, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden. 
N.B. A Portrait will be given with the next Number, and will 
be continued in every future Seventh Number. 





Loudon's Gardening, Agriculture, &c. 
This day is sgn rece nef omplete in 1 large vol. 8vo. a new 
ition, price 2/. extra boards 


N ENCYC LOPEDIA of GARDENING, 


comprising the Theory and Practice of Hortic uiture, 
F loriculture, Arboriculture, and Landse ape Gardening ; inelud- 
ing all the latest Improvements, a general History of Gardening 
in all Countries, and a Statistical View of its present State, with 
Suggestions for its future Progress in the British Isles. Illus- 
trated with many ew Engravings on 

y }, LOUDON, F.L.S. HS, &e. 
Printed for Gammanne Rees, | Orme, Brown, and Green. 

This work has been rec ded as “« the i and 
only complete guide to both professional and amateur horticul- 
turists” —as “‘ containing every ore | relating to horticulture, 
new and old"—as “ the best present which a gentleman can make 
to his gardener”—as having met the “unqualified approbation of 
the first horticulturist of the e”—and * as deserving a place in 
every gardener’s shed in the Kingdom.” 

By the same Author, 


An Encyclopedia of Agriculture, 
21. 108. 
The Gardener’s Magazine, No. I. price 
2s. 6d. 
This day is published, the 2d Edition, 8vo. price 9#. 6d. boards, 
HE ART of EMPLOYING TIME to the 


GREATEST ADVANTAGE—the true Source of Hap- 





price 


iness 

“ Dost thou love life,—then do not squander time, for that is 
the stuff life is made of.”—Franklin 

We have the author's authority for stating, that several persons 
have already practised this method of regulating the employment 
of time, for some years, with perseverance and success. -It is 
particularly adapted to young people of the age of fifteen or six- 
teen years to twenty-five; but itis also calculated to confer advan- 
tages on persons of all ages and professions, in all classes of society, 
and i in all circumstances of life. It tends to form the heart, the 

e under ding, the style, and the memory, to pre- 
verve health, to neutralise or to give a beneficia! direction to the 
passions, in short, to make man more virtuous, more enlightened, 
and more happy 
Print for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 


The day is published, a new Edition, with pepeiacrette Additions 
and Improvements, price 4s. 6d. 
7 

HE FOOTMAN’S DIRECTORY and 
BUTLER’S REMEMBRANCER, comprising Hints on 

the Arrangement and Performance of their Work, Rules for 
setting out Tables and Sideboards, the Art of Waiting at Table, 
and conducting large and smal! Parties, and much other informa- 
tion and advice, with an Appendix of useful Keceipts, Tables, 


Cc. c. 

By THOMAS COSNETT. 

« Ladies and gentlemen will find it greatly to their advantage 
to place this work in the hands of their servants. It is a com- 
plete manual for a domestic.”—Morning Post. 

« An excellent book has been ublished, | with the title Cad 
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This day, 2 vols. post o, es a A ad Edition, revised and 


EMOIRS of the AFFAIRS of EUROPE, 
from the Peace of Utrecht. 
By LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 
Printed ‘or John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





The Weekly Publication of 
HE STAR CHAMBER will commence 


on Wednesday, the 12th instant. 


ICHOLSON’S JOURNAL of N. ATU. 
RAL PHILOSOPHY, CHEMISTRY, and the ARTS. 
To be Sold very cheap a complete Set of this valuable Work, 
Forty-one Volumes, warranted perfect. 
May be seen at No, 28, Cold Bath Square, Clerkenwell, 
London. 








MUSIC, 
Six Songs hy Weber. 

On the 3lst of March was published, price 2s. Gd. 
HE HARMONICON, No. X1.. containing 
Sik Songs by CARL MARIA VON WEBER, (never 
»ublished in this Country) with Accompaniments for the iano- 
Sane: the Words translated and adapted trom the German—7. 
*« Reverie in Solitude,” at -) for Piano-Forte, by Moscheles—t. 
Rondo for Piano-Forte, Kutfner—9. Carnival Waltz, Leidersdert 
— Memoir of Pixis—On Psalm Singing--Music Feast at Magde- 
burg—The Academy of Music and Monsieur Bochsa—Memoir 
of Mehul—Foreign Musical Report—Keview of New Music—The 
Ancient, Phitharmonic, Academic, and Private Concerts—Finan- 

cial Statements of the York Festival—The Oratorios, &c. 

London: Published by Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand ; and sold 
by all Booksellers and Music-sellers. 
Of whom may also be had, 

The Harmonicon Editions of Weber's ** Der 
Freischutz,” ‘* Abu Hassan,” and “ Preci iosa,’ ” price 2s. 6d. each. 
No. XXXI. and XXXII. (each 2s. 6d.) contain the Overture and 
First and Second Selections from “ 1) Crociato in Egitto,” com- 
bad art Fifteen vocal and instrumental Pieces. 

*,* Orders should specify the Harmonicon Editions of the 
above, as the price of each is less than one-sixth of other Edi- 
tions. 


HE RUDIMENTS of FINGERING, 
exemplified in a Series of Exercises for the Piano- Parte, 

with Explanations and Remarks on the Mode of Practising in 
general, intended to assist the Student in the absence of the 


Master, 
By J. F. BURROWES. 
Also, just published, 
Gentille Annette, Rondo; There's nae Lack, 


Kelvin Grove, and God save the King, with Variations, by the 
same Author, 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


This day is published, nandaquests yeeeeet in 2 vols. 8vo. price 
uu. 8 


HE LIVES of CELEBRATED ARCHI. 
TECTS, Ancient and Modern, with Historical and Criti- 
cal ‘Observations on their Works and the P TT /— of the Art. 
By FRANCESCO MILIZIA. 
Translated from the Tealian by Mrs. CRESY; with Notes and 
additional Lives to the present ‘Time. 
London: Printed for J. Taylor, at the Architectural Library, 
High Holborn. 
=, his day, in2 vols. foolscap Bvo. price 14s. 
R. BLOUNT’S MsSs., being Selections 
from the Papers of a Man of the World. 
wy the Author of « Gilbert Earle.” 
waive the quantum o’ the 
The hazard of conceali 
But, och! it hardens a’ wi nin, 
And petrifies the feeling.”— Burns. 
Printed for Charles Knight, Pall Mall East. 





1 vol. 8vo. embellished with gracing price pe lZs. 


board 

TOPOGRAPHICAL and HISTORI- 

c AL ACC sl NT of the TOWN of KELSO, and of the 
TOWN and CASTLE of ROXBURGH, with a succinct Detail 
of the Occurrences in the History of Scotland, connected with 
these celebrated Places; and an Appendix, containing various 
otficial Documents, &c. 

By JAMES HAIG. 
Printed for John Fairbairn, Edinburgh; and James Duncan, 
37, Paternoster ay at ondon. 

This day is published, in 8vo. price 2s. 


Len of a SPANIARD, (the Author of 


“Don Esteban”) to the Editor of the “ Quarterly Re- 


“ "Phe author of ‘ Don Esteban’ has just published a Letter to 
the Editor of the ‘Quarterly Review,’ remonstrating against 
certain statements, which appear to be gratuitous and wilful 





‘The Footman’s Directory and Butler's 
Times 
“« Three hundred pages of advice for the 
much spirit and originality, and worthy 
Mrs. Kundell.”—British Critic. 
Printed for Simpkin and Marshall, and H. Colburn; and 
sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


DECILORAMA, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
consists of various Views, painted by Stanfield, and exhi- 
bited with Changes of Atmosphere, such as are practised at the 
Diorama. In the View of Rouen, a Thunder Storm, Rainbow, and 
Sunshine, are very successfully introduced, and in that of Netley 
Abbey, a Rising “Moon, with its accompanying changes of Light 
and Shade. ‘The other Views are those of Chillon, immortalised 
by Lord Byron ; ; Lindisfarne, described in Marmion; the beau- 
tiful Plain of ‘Turin, backed by the magnificent Alps; and 
London in 1590, comprising its old Bridge, covered with Houses, 
Shakspeare’s Theatre, and many other objects equally curious. 


try, éxecuted with 
ing bound up with 





Open from Ten till Dusk.—Adimittance, 1s. 


on the part of the writer who has undertaken 
to pronounce judg:nent on his work. The object of the ‘ Quar- 
terly view’ in insinuating that ‘ Don Esteban’ is not (as 
asserted in the preface) the genuine production of a Spaniard, is 
quite obvious: it is only another instance of that unhappy feeling 
which induces certain critics to decry the moral probity and 
literary talent of a man, merely because his political principles 
are not in unison with their own. The fact is, that in ‘ 
Esteban’ disclosures are made respecting the infamous Ferdi- 
nand and the religious bigots in his pay, which, coming froin a 
Spaniard, and one who writes from personal observation, it is 
the interest of the ‘ Quarterly Review’ to suppress: only, un- 
luckily, the critic in that ee has set about ‘his pleasing job’ in 
a bungling manner, and exposed himself, ridiculously enough, 
to the lash-of the author.” n Mornin Chronicle. 
’rinted for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 
Of whom may be had, just published, 
Don Esteban ; or, Memoirs of a Spaniard, 
written by Himself, the Second Edition, revised, in 3 vols. post 
8vo. 278. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


tly printed, in small 8vo. h ressed 
ALES of CHIVALRY and. "ROMANCE. 
Contents :—Stanzas to the Author of “ Waverley"—The 
Fall of prea EPR om Sey Guerilla Bride, &c. 
&c. ineluding an Essa voc de on Lord Byron. 
Published by Baldwin, on iock, and Joy, London; and 
James Ilobertson, Edinburgh. 





This day, 44 Plates, 4to. 4/. 14s. € 
ARRATIVE of TRAVELS. ‘and DIS- 
COVERIES in NORTHERN and CENTRAL AFRICA, 
in the Years 1622, 1823, and 1424. 
By eae b pene CAPTAIN © ee 
id the late DOC TOR OUDN 
Printed for John Murray, yam Dicia. 
This day is published, price 2s. ‘ 
UBSTANCE of the SPEECH of the Right 
Honourable ROBERT PEEL, in the House of Commons, 
on Thursday, March yth, 1826, on moving for leave to bring in a 
Bill for the Amendment of the C ci arash gg and also a Bill for 
Consolidating the Laws relative to Larce 
ondon: John Hatchard and ac. Pice mally. 
his day is published, in 8vo. price 5s. Gd. sewed 
OL ECH: or, the Approach of the Deluge. 
A Sacred Dram: 
Ly the Rev. WILLI AM BASSET, M.A. 
London: Printed for Hatchard and Son, Pic cadilly; and 
sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
~ This day is published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. “ 
VISIT to the RECTORY of PASSY, 
with Sketches of Character and Sce: 
Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, "pic cadilly. 











This day is published, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
é 
r y 
TARY OF AN ENNUYEE. 

“« Now if my poor little Diary should ever be seen? I 
tremble but to think of it! What egotism and vanity—what dis- 
content—repining—caprice—should I accused of? Neither, 
perhaps, have I always been just to others; yuand on sent, ou 
réfléchit rarement.’ 

Printed for Henry Colburn, removed to 8, New Burlington 
This day i is , published, i in & vols. post 8vo- price 2; 27. 
ECOLLECTIONS of a PEDESTRIAN. 
By the Author of “ The Journal of an Exile.” 

** Vous venez d’entendre mon coup d’essai,” continua Scipion, 
et je ne doute pas que vous ne vous attendiez a une suite de 
faits de la méme nature: Je ne tromperai point votre attente. 
J’ai encore pareils exploits & vous conter.”-—Gil Blas. 

Printed for Saunders and Otley, British and Foreign Public 

uibrary, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 


ne Completion of ‘Dr. Franklia’s Me moire. 
This day is publlahed, | 4 on ‘gy _ lon, in 2 vols. 8vo. 248. ; 


HE POSTHUMOUS ‘and. MISCELLA- 
NEOUS Watt INGs of Dr. FRANKLIN. Published 
from the Original MS: 
By his 9p a Ww Ti. LIAM TEMPLE FRANKLIN, Esq- 
And forming the Supplement to his Memoirs. 

Among the various. interesting Contents of these Volumes, are 
reer — the following Subjects:—On Persecution in former 
Ages— Stat bi i &c.—Public Men— 
Self Denial not the Essence of Virtue—On the Usefulness of the 
Mathematics—On True Happiness—On Discoveries— Waste of 
Life—A Petition to those who have the Superintendence of Edu- 
cation—Morals of Chess—Letters to Madame Helvetius—On 
Wine; addressed to the Abbé Morellet—On the Increase of 
Mankind, Peopling of Countries, &c.—On the Price of Corn, and 

> 








Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo. 7. 
Th 
NHE COOK and HOUSEWIF i *S MA- 
NUAL, ining the most app’ odern Receipts 
for making Soups, Gravies, Sauces, Ragouts, and Made-Dishes ; 
and for Pies, Puddings, Pastry, Pickles, and Preserves: also for 
Baking, Brewing, Making Home-made Wines, Cordials, &c. the 
whole illustrated by numerous Notes, and practical Observations 
on all the various Branches of Domestic Economy. 
By Mrs. MARGARET DODs, 
Of the Cleikum Inn, St. Ronan’s. 
——$—_————- “ (ook, see all your sawces 
Be sharp and poynant in the palate, that they may 
— _— ; look to your rgast and baked ineats hand- 





” 


anae =. new kickshaws and delicate made things. 
umont and Fletcher. 
Printed for the Author, and sold by Bell and Bradfute, and 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Longman, Rees, Orme, brown, 
and Green, London. 


I gement of the Poor—On Smuggling—Observations on War 
—On the Labouring Poor—Plan for Benefiting Distant Unpro- 
vided Countries—On an Institution to Prevent Boverty—Notees 
concerning Trade and Merchants—Thoughts concerning the 
Sugar Islands—On the Right of lmpressing Seamen—On the 
Criminal Laws, and the Practice of Privateering—On the Elec- 
tive Franchises enjoyed by ry Small Boroughs in England— 
Project for Preventing War, &c. &c. &c. 
Published and soid by H. C bare, New Burlington Street. 





The Peerage and Baronetage United. 

This day is published, dedicated to the King, in one handsome 
vol. crown 8vo. by ig Plates of the Arms, beautifully engraved 
by Neele. Price 

x y , b 
URKE’S ‘DICTIONARY of the PEER- 
AGE and BARONETAGE of the UNITED KINGDOM, 
for 1826, with an Appendix, comprising the V’relates, the Sur- 
names of Peers, Titles by Courtesy of their eldest Sons, Names of 

Heirs Presumptive, &c. &c. 

“« ‘This is a very clever and useful work, and exhibits a beautiful 
specimen of typography; the alphabetical arrangement is a great 
on works of this nature, and the correc tness with 





Just me-pie by Pog © and Co. “has: Booksellers, 
» Soho Square, 


E SIEGE de ‘VIENNE, Roman Histo- 
rique, traduit de l’Allemand de MADAME CAROLINE 
PICULER, Par MADAME la BARONNE ISABELLE de 
MONTOLIEU. Orné de Trois Gravures. 4 vols. 12mo. price 18s. 
Lettres de Deux Amies ; ou, Correspondance 
entre deux Eléves d’Ecouen. Par Mad. Campan, 12mo. 4s. Gd. 
Le Dernier Chant du Pélerinage de Childe. 
Harold. Par Alphonse d2 Lamartine. 1 vol. Svo. 6s.; and in 
12me. Ge. ; 
Olivier, par Auteur d’Ourika, 12mo. 6s. 
Cours de Littérature, faisant suite au Lycée 
de la Harpe Par J. L. Boucharlat. 2 vols. Bvo. Ll. 


HE BRAZEN HEAD. 
_ Sean for Charles Knight, Pall Mall. 


Mis’ + Edgeworth’ 's Teles and Novels. 
Elegantly printed, in 14 vols. foolscap, price 4/. 48. boards, 


ALES and .. ISCELLANEOUS PIECES. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
Now first collected and printed in a uniform Edition. 

London: np ro Kt. Hunter; oe Cradock, and Joy ; 

Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and € . er; Sherwood 

a Co; a. bh. Whittaker Harding, Triphook, aud Le a 

+» Newman and € oley; It. Saunders; T. % 

fo Bang Adams, and Det 3 Simpkin ‘and Marshal; r. Masen; 3 

J. 2. Deno } and Snuth and E Elder. 


"In 1 large vol. Bro. embellished w with 20 
iM. 


rq 20 Engravings, price - 
YREATISE on CLOCK’ and WATCH 
MAKING, ‘Theoretica 


al and Practical. 
JIMAS REID, Edinburgh, 
Honorary Member of the Worshipful Company of Clock-makers, 


mdor 
*,° The chief object which Abe aabiae has had in view, is to 
furnish the practical Clock and Watch-maker with a complete 
Vade Mecum, whereby his labours may be abrid; and his dex- 
terity accelerated. ‘Phe work, he trusts, will be found not the 
less calculated for the student and amateurs in those branches of 
minute mechanism, the wonderful results of which are every day 
unfolding themselves to the world. 
Printed for ae Fairbairn, Edinburgh ; and James Duncan, 
7, Paternoster Row, London. 
Just published, and may be had i it 49, East Cc lit, Brighton ; : and 
fessrs. Callow and Wilzon’s, Medica! Booksellers, 16, Prin- 
poh Street, Soho Squire, London, price 6s. in boards, 


TREATISE on SHAMPOOING: or, 
Menefits resulting from the Use of the Medicated Vapour 
Kath, in conjunction with Shampooing, as introduced into this 


Country 
*y SAKE DEEN MAHOMED, 
A Native of India, and oe Surgcon, 39, East Cliff, 
“righton ; 

Containing various additional cases of cures performed since 
the publication of the tirst edition, with the testimony of the 
ry themselves, to the efficacy of the Baths, and the skill of 

#r. Mahomed, at whose house the origmal betters may be seen. 


which the descent of the peers and baronets is given, and the 
present state of each family is described, render Mr. Burke's 
icine peculiarly valuable; indeed, no library can be considered 
complete without it.”—star. 

Printed for — Colburn, 8 New Burlington Street. 


3 vols. post Bvo. 275 
HE LAST ‘MAN! A Romance. By the 
Author of “ Frankenstein,” &c. i 

“« These volumes are in e way worthy of their source. If 
the current of thought ran wild, and full of fearful beauty, 
through the mazes of Frankenslein, its course is no less distinct 
trom vulgar streams, and no less g! owing with strong and intel- 
lectual powers, in the visionary veins ‘of The Last “Man. ‘The 
graceful and the disordered, the tender and the true, the erring, 
the noble, the passionate, are things which compose the powerful 
charm of these volumes: a cluster of imaginary beings, y yet real 
and vivid as lightning—a prophetic dream of distant conquests 
and calamiti and above ail, things that are not imaginary,— 

a shaping of the lineaments of men with whom poetry has made 
us acquainted, and a remembrance even of the tones in which 
they loved sede: aegpih these are the subjects that irresistibly en- 
a reader as he threads the interesting story of The Last 

laa.” 
Printed for Henry Colburn, a, New Burlington Street. 


Paley’s Natural Theology, dedicated, by pe ree a to the Hon. 
ane Right Rev. ne Lord Bishop of Durha 
day is published, price 4s. Part iv. ” of 

, ’ , 
pans ’S NATURAL THEOLOGY, 

illustrated by a Bases of Plates and ey Notes. 

By JAMES PAXTO. 
Member of the eegel College of = all London. 
“ Of muscular actions, even of those weil understood, some of 
the most curious are incapable felghe Th geome without 
the aid of Plates and Figures.”—Valey’s Theology, chap. 

Oxford: Published by J. Vincent ; Seal Sherwood, jilbere, 

and Piper, London. 

*,* The publisher begs to inform the subscribers, that from 
the very liberal encouragement received since the commencement 
of the work, Sa has been induced to give the Ilustrations from 
Copper-pla 

The Sth Part will be ze) this pe the concluding Part 

ie Ist o' ay. 





This os! is published, handsomely ae y 2 bet 0. with | 
Portraits by eminent Artists, price 4/. 4s. 

TNHE LIFE of WILLIAM ti ay LEY, 

N bY LE. 


Esq. the Prisaa pea) Biogr: ae ve € compe 
+ Datehones ~~ ae ‘most eminent Men of 
his private Correspondence and unpub- 


Containing a 
his time, Extracts 
lished Poetry, &c. 

mong the distinguished persons whose names have a place in 

these volumes, are those Jv. Beattie, the Ear! of Charlemont, 
Lord Chatham, the loet Cowper, Capt. Cook, the E arl of Egre- 
mont, the Duchess of Devonshire, Mr. Gibbon, Mad. ce Genlis, 
Jonas Hanway, the Philanthropist Howard, Sir R. Hotham, Lord 
Hardwicke, Lady Hesketh, Lord Helland, Bishop Lowth, Lady 
Lucan, the Hishop of Landail, Sir Simon Le Blanc, Sir J. Mal- 
col, the Poet Mason, Marnontel, Lady Melville, Sir John 
Miller, Mr. Pitt, Lord and Lady Powlett, the Duke of Richmond, 
rd Shetlield, Lord Spencer, Mrs. Siddons, Miss Seward, Lord 
Thurlow, Dr. Warton, Mr. Wilberforce, with many others of his 
more private friends. 
London: Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street, 





and Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Cours 





This day, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 1. 1s, 
ARRATIVE of a PEDESTRIAN 
JOURNEY through RUSSIA and SIBERIAN TAR. 
TARY, from the Frontiers of China to the Frozen Sea and 
Kamschatka, performed during the Years 1£20, 1821, lazg, 4 


823. 
By CAPTAIN JOHN DUNDAS © OCHRANE, R.N, 
Fourth Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Charts and Plates; and 
Portraits, engraved by Meyer, after Miniatures by Harding, of 


the Author and of Mrs. Cochrane. 
Printed for C Charles Knight, Pall Mall East. 
7 
A TRE ATISE von the LAW of LIBEL 
and SLANDER, as applied in Scotland, in freee 
Prosecutions, and in Actions of Damages. With an Ap 
containing Reports of several Cases respecting Defamation, which 
have not pos; hitherto published. 
ty JOHN BORT ‘HWICK, aan Advocate. 
Printed = W. and C. Tait, Edinbu 3 and J. and W. T. 
c larke, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s “ Fields, London, 


0. price 14. 


is day, Bvo. 
HE LUSIAD of CAMOENS. 
Poem, in Ten Cantos. 
with Notes. 
By THOMAS MOORE MUSGRAVE. 
_ Printed for John Murray, « emai Street. 


Just published, price 2s. ¢ 


EMARKS on the HOR FE SABBATICE 
of bese ot a Esq 
By HENRY 8 TA? DISH, Gent. 
Doncaster: Printed and sold by Sheardown and Son; and sold 
by C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul's C resides London ; and J, 
Wolstenholme, Minster Gates, York 


An Epic 


Translated into English Verse, 





” THE PRESS. 
n the Press, 8 


HE DIFFICULTIES OF ROMAN NISM. 
By GEORGE STANLEY FABER, B.D 
Rector of Long Newton 
Printing for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Shortly will be published, the 2d vol. 


HE HIs''ORY OF THE COMMON. 
WEALTH of ENGLAND, from the Commencement of 
the Civil War, to po Restoration of Charles the Second. 
y WILLIAM GODWIN. 

*,* There is m vast of the history of this Island which has 
been so inadequately treated, as the c haracters and acts of those 
leaders who had, for the most part, the direction of the pubtic 
affairs of England from 1640 to 1660. The men who figured 
during the Interregnum were, ly after the Ri 
spoken of with horror, and their memoirs were composed afler 
the manner of the “* Newgate Calendar.” What was begun from 
party-rage, has been continued from indolence. No research has 
been exercised, no public measures have been traced to their 
right authors; even the succession of judges, public officers, and 
statesmen, has been left in impenetrable confusion. It is the 
object of the resent work to remedy this defect, and to review 
the transactions of that period with the same calniness, imparti- 
ality, and inflexible justice, as if they had preceded the Universal 
Deluge, or had taken place in one of the remotest islands of t 
South Sea. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, { 8, » New Burlington Si Street, 





Life of Burke ma Edition, ms = rged. 
= 1 be publish 
EMOIR of the RIGHT ‘HONOURABLE 
EDMUND BURKE, with Specimens of his Poetry and 
Letters, and an Estimate of his Genius and Talents, compared 
with those of his great Contemporaries. 
By JAMES PRIOR, Esq. 
With Autographs <fe a Portrait. T he 2d Edition, enlarged to 
2 vols. by a variety of original Letters, Anecdotes, Papers, and 
other additional Matter 
ond: Jon: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Toy. 


Ina few ays 


rafew days will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


NEW SUPPLEMENT to the PHAR- 

MACOPGLAS of LONDON, EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, 
and PARIS; forming a complete Dispensatory and C US, 
and including Herbs, Drugs, Compounds, Veterinary 
Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Paints, Varnishes, &c. ig the 
means of detecting their Adulterations; and the new 
Chemicals and Medicine : being a general Keceipt Book for rial 
Experience in the Laboratory and at the Counter. 

By JAMES RENNIE, 


A.M. 
Lecturer on Chemis stry, Natura} an and Philosophy, 


London; Editor of eo Eonens Journal of Foreign and Bri- 
tish Medicine, &c. &c. 


London: Printed ‘for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy- 


Early inA pril will be published, dedicated to the Public, 


HE TRE GIULI. Translsted from the 
Italian of G. B. CASTI, with a Memoir of the Author, 
and some Account of his other Works. 
“ This is one of the most entertaining and deservedly popular 
poems of that facetious writer.” 
Yr for Hatcherd and Son, Piccadilly. 





"his day is published, price 7s. No. V ¢ 
OBIN SON’s ORNAMENT AL 4 PTLLAS, 
containing an Italian Desi 1. 
umbers consist of Designs in the Grecian, Castel- 
lated, I’ aliadian, Sw iss, and Old English Styles 
"London : Published by James Carpenter and Son, Old 
md Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

Designs for Cottages, Lodges, Dairies, Boat- 


Houses, &c. &c. in 4to. price 3/. 3s. 








LONDON: Printed for the Proprietors, and Published com 
Saturday, . A. SCRIPPS, at the LITERARY GAZETT! 
OFFICE, 3 siz, (Baxter Changes) Strand ; and 7, bse Moi r 
Street, Orford Street ; sold alxo by J. Ch appell, 98, , Royal 1, 
change; E. Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. ms > 
Edinburgh; W. R. M‘Phun, Glasgow ; and J. ‘Cumming, Dublin. 


J. MOYES, Temple Printing Office, Bouverie Street- 
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